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AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 


DAY THE FIRST. 
BELIEVE in _ holidays. 
Not in a frantic rushing 
about from place to place, 
glancing at everything 
and observing nothing ; 
flying from town to town, 
from hotel to hotel, eager 
to “do” and to see a 
country, in order that 
y when they get home they 
y may say they have done 
it, and seen it. Only to 
say ;—as for any real vision of eye, heart, 
and brain, they might as well go through 
the world blindfold. It is not the things 
we see, but the mind we see them with, 
which makes the real interest of travelling. 
“Eyes and No Eyes,’—an old-fashioned 
story about two little children taking a walk ; 
one seeing everything, and enjoying every- 
thing, the other seeing nothing, and thinking 
the expedition the dullest imaginable. This 
simple tale, which the present generation has 
probably never read, contains the essence of 
all rational travelling. 

So when, as the “old hen,” (which I am 
sometimes called, from my habit of going 
about with a brood of “ chickens,’ my own or 
other people’s) I planned a brief tour with 
two of them, one just entered upon her 
teens, the other in her twenties, I premised 
that it must be a tour after my own heart. 

“In the first place, my children, you 
must obey orders implicitly. I shall collect 
opinions, and do my best to please every- 
body ; but in travelling one only must 
decide, the others coincide. It will save 
them a world of trouble, and their ‘con- 
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ductor’ also ; who, if competent to be trusted 
at all, should be trusted absolutely. Secondly, 
take as little luggage as possible. No sensible 
people travel with their point-lace and dia- 
monds. Two ‘changes of raiment,’ good, 
useful dresses, prudent boots, shawls, and 
waterproofs—these I shall insist upon, and 
nothing more. Nothing for show, as I shall 
take you to no place where you can show 
off. We will avoid all huge hotels, all 
fashionable towns; we will study life in 
its simplicity, and make ourselves happy 
in our own simple, feminine way. Not 
‘roughing it’ in any needless or reckless 
fashion—the ‘old hen’ is too old for that ; 
yet doing everything with reasonable eco- 
nomy. Above all, rushing into no foolhardy 
exploits, and taking every precaution to keep 
well and strong, so as to enjoy the journey 
from beginning to end, and hinder no one 
else from enjoying it. There are four things 
which travellers ought never to lose: their 
luggage, their temper, their health, and 
their spirits. I will make you as happy as 
I possibly can, but you must also make me 
happy by following my rules: above all, the 
one golden rule, obey orders.” 

So preached the “old hen,” with a vague 
fear that her chickens might turn out to be 
ducklings, which would be a little awkward 
in the region whither she proposed to take 
them. For if there is one place more risky 
than another for adventurous young people 
with a talent for “ perpetuating themselves 
down prejudices,” as Mrs. Malaprop would 
say, it is that grandest, wildest, most 
dangerous coast, the coast of Cornwall. 

I had always wished to investigate Corn- 
wall. This desire had existed ever since, 
at five years old, I made acquaintance with 
Jack the Giantkiller, and afterwards, at 
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fifteen or so, fell in love with my life’s one 
hero, King Arthur. 

Between these two illustrious Cornishmen, 
—equally mythical, practical folk would say— 
there exists more similarity than at first 
appeared. The aim of both was to uphold 
right and to redress wrong. Patience, self- 
denial ; tenderness to the weak and helpless, 
dauntless courage against the wicked and 
the strong: these, the essential elements of 
true manliness, characterise both the humble 
Jack and the kingly Arthur. And the quali- 
ties seem to have descended to more modern 
times. The well-known ballad :— 


“ And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen ? 
And shall Trelawny die ? 
There’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why,” 


has a ring of the same tone, indicating the 
love of justice, the spirit of fidelity and 
bravery, as well as of that common sense 
which is at the root of all useful valour. 

I wanted to see if the same spirit lingered 
yet, as I had heard it did, among Cornish folk, 
which, it was said, were a race by themselves, 
honest, simple, shrewd, and kind. Also, I 
wished to see the Cornish land, and especially 
the Land’s End, which I had many a time 
beheld in fancy, for it was a favourite land- 
scape-dream of my rather imaginative child- 
hood, recurring again and again, till I could 
almost have painted it from memory. And 
as year after year every chance of seeing it 
in its reality seemed to melt away, the desire 
grew into an actual craving. 

After waiting patiently for nearly half a 
century, I said to myself, “I will conquer 
Fate ; I will go and see the Land’s End.” 

And it was there that, after making a 
circuit round the coast, I proposed finally to 
take my “chickens.” 

We concocted a plan, definite yet move- 
able, as all travelling plans should be, clear 
in its dates, its outline, and intentions, but 
subject to modifications, according to the 
exigency of the times and circumstances. 
And with that prudent persistency, without 
which all travelling is a mere muddle, all 
discomfort, disappointment, and distaste —for 
on whatever terms you may be with your 
travelling companions when you start, you 
are quite sure either to love them or hate 
them when you get home—we succeeded 
in carrying it out. 

The Ist of September, 1881, and one of 
the loveliest of September days, was the day 
we started from Exeter, where we had agreed 
to meet and stay the night. There, the 
previous afternoon, we had whiled away an 
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hour in the dim cathedral, and watched, not 
without anxiety, the flood of evening sun- 
shine which poured through the great west 
window, lighting the tombs, old and new, 
from the Crusader, cross-legged and broken- 
nosed, to the white marble bas-relief which 
tells the story of a not less noble Knight of 
the Cross, Bishop Patteson. Then we wan- 
dered round the quaint old: town, in such a 
lovely twilight, such a starry night! But— 
will it be a fine day to-morrow? We could 
but live in hope: and hope did not de- 
ceive us. 

To start on a journey in sunshine feels 
like beginning life well. Clouds may come— 
are sure to come: I think no one past earliest 
youth goes forth into a strange region 
without a feeling akin to Saint Paul’s “ not 
knowing what things may befall me there.” 

jut it is always best for each to keep to 
himself all the shadows, and give his com- 
panions the brightness, especially if they be 
young companions. 

And very bright were the eyes that 
watched the swift-moving landscape on 
either side the railway: the estuary of Exe ; 
Dawlish, with its various colouring of rock 
and cliff, and its pretty little sea-side houses, 
where family groups stood photographing 
themselves on our vision, as the train 
rushed unceremoniously between the beach 
and their parlour windows ; then Plymouth 
and Saltash, where the magnificent bridge 
reminded us of the one over the Tay, which 
we had once crossed, not long before that 
Sunday night when, sitting in a quiet sick- 
room in Edinburgh, we heard the howl out- 
side of that fearful blast which destroyed 
such a wonderful work of engineering art, 
and whirled so many human beings into 
eternity. 

But this Saltash bridge, spanning placidly 
a smiling country, how pretty and safe it 
looked! There was a general turning to 
carriage-windows, and then a_ courteous 
drawing back, that we, the strangers, should 
see it, which broke the ice with our fellow- 
travellers. To whom we soon began to talk, 
as is our conscientious custom when we see no 
tangible objection thereto, and gained, now, 
as many a time before, much pleasant as 
well as useful information. Every one evinced 
an eager politeness to show us the country, 
and an innocent anxiety that we should 
admire it ; which we could honestly do. 

I shall long remember, as a dream of 
sunshiny beauty and peace, this journey be- 
tween Plymouth and Falmouth, passing 
Liskeard, Lostwithiel, St. Austell, &e. The 
green-wooded valleys, the rounded hills, on 
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one of which we where shown the remains of 
the old castle of Ristormel, noted among the 
three castles of Cornwall ; all this, familiar 
to so many, was to us absolutely new, and 
we enjoyed it and the kindly interest that 
was taken in pointing it out to us, as happy- 
minded simple folk do always enjoy the sight 
of a new country. 

Our pleasure seemed quite to amuse an old 
gentleman who sat in the corner, He at last 
addressed us, with an unctuous west-country 
accent which suited well his comfortable 
stoutness. He might have fed all his life 
upon Dorset butter and Devonshire cream, 


the slightest intention of taking any body in, 
that we liked justice, and blamed no man, 
Cornishman or otherwise, for trying to do 
the best he could for himself, so that it was 
not to the injury of other people. 

“Well, well, perhaps you're right. But 
they are sharp, for all that, especially in 
the towns.” 

We replied that we meant to escape 
towns, whenever possible, and encamp in 
some quiet places, quite out of the world. 

Our friend opened his eyes, evidently 
thinking this a most singular taste. 

“ Well, if you really want a quiet place, I 





VIEW OF FLUSHING FROM THE GREEN BANK HOTEL, FALMOUTH. 
From a Drawing by T. Narmer Hemy. 


to one of which counties he certainly belonged. 
Not, I think, to the one we were now passing 
through, and admiring so heartily. 

“So you’re going to travel in Cornwall. 
Well, take care, they're sharp folk, the 
Cornish folk. They'll take you in if they 
can.” (Then, he must be a Devon man. It 
is so easy to sit in judgment upon next-door 
neighbours.) “I don’t mean to say they'll 
actually cheat you, but they'll take you in, 
and they'll be careful that you don’t take 
them in—no, not to the extent of a brass 
farthing.” 

We explained, smiling, that we had not 


can tell you of one, almost as quiet as your 
grave. I ought to know, for I lived there 
sixteen years.” (At any rate, it seemed to 
have agreed with him.) “Gerrans is its 
name—a fishing-village. You get there from 
Falmouth by boat. The fare is ”—(I regret 
to say my memory is not so accurate as his 
in the matter of pennies), “and mind you 
don’t pay one farthing more. Then you 
have to drive across country ; the distance 
is and the fare per mile —” (Alas! again 
I have totally forgotten.) “They'll be sure 
to ask you double the money, but never you 
mind! refuse to pay it, and they'll give in. 
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You must always hold your own against 
extortion in Cornwall.” 

I thanked him, with a slightly-troubled 
mind. But I have always noticed that 
in travelling “ with such measure as ye mete 
it shall be meted to you again,” and that 
those who come to a country expecting to 
be cheated generally are cheated. Having 
still a lingering belief in human nature, 
and especially in Cornish nature, I deter- 
mined to set down the old gentleman’s 
well-meant advice for what it was worth, 
no more, and cease to perplex myself about 
it. For which resolve I have since 
exceedingly thankful. 

He gave us, however, much supplementary 
advice which was rather useful, and parted 
from us in the friendliest fashion, with that 
air of bland complaisance natural to those 
who assume the character of adviser in 
general. 

“Mind you go to Gerrans. They'll not 
take you in more than they do everywhere 
else, and you'll find it a healthy place, and 
a quiet place—as quiet, I say, as your grave. 
It will make you feel exactly as if you were 
dead and buried.” 

That not being the prominent object of 
our tour in Cornwall, we thanked him again, 
but as soon as he had left the carriage deter- 
mined among ourselves to take no further 
steps about visiting Gerrans. 

However, in spite of the urgency of another 
fellow-traveller—it is always good to hear 
everybody’s advice, and follow your own 
we carried our love of quietness so far, that 
we eschewed the magnificent new Falmouth 
Hotel, with its table Whéte, lawn tennis 
ground, sea baths and promenade, for the 
old-fashioned Green Bank, which though 
it had no green banks, boasted, we had been 
told, a pleasant little sea view and bay view, 
and was a resting-place full of comfort and 
homely peace. 

Which we found true, and would have liked 
to stay longer in its pleasant shelter, which 
almost conquered our horror of hotels ; but 
we had now fairly weighed anchor, and must 
sail on. 

“ You ought to go at once to the Lizard,” 
said the friend who met us, and did everything 
for us at Falmouth—and the remembrance of 
whom, and of all that happened in our brief 
stay, will make the very name of the place 


been 


sound sweet in our ears for ever. “ The 
Lizard is the real point for sight-seers, 
almost better than the Land’s End. Let 


us see if we can hear of lodgings.” 
She made inquiries, and within half an 
hour we did hear of some most satisfactory 


ones. “The very thing! We will telegraph 
at once—answer paid,” said this good genius 
of practicality, as sitting in her carriage she 
herself wrote the telegram and despatched 
it. Telegrams to the Lizard! We were 
not then at the Ultima Thule of civilisa- 
tion. 

“Still,” she said, “ you had better provide 
yourself with some food, such as groceries 
and hams. You can’t always get what you 
want at the Lizard.” 

So, having the very dimmest idea what 
the Lizard was—whether a town, a village, 
or a bare rock—when we had secured the 
desired lodgings (“ quite ideal lodgings,” 
remarked our guardian angel), I proceeded 
to lay in a store of provisions, doing it as 
carefully as if fitting out a ship for the North 
Pole—and afterwards found out it was a 
work of supererogation entirely. 

The next thing to secure was an “ ideal” 
carriage, horse, and man, which our good 
genius also succeeded in providing. And now, 
our minds being at rest, we were able to 
write home a fixed address for a week, and 
assure our expectant and anxious friends 
that all was going well with us. 

Then, after a twilight wander round the 
quaint old town—so like a foreign town— 
and other keen enjoyments, which, as belong- 
ing to the sanctity of private life I here 
perforce omit, we laid us down to sleep, and 
slept in peace, having really achieved much ; 
considering it was only the first day of our 
journey. 


DAY THE SECOND. 


Is there anything more delightful than to 
start on a smiling morning in a comfortable 
carriage, with all one’s impedimenta (happily 
not much!) safely stowed away under one’s 
eyes, with a good horse, over which one’s feel- 
ings of humanity need not be always agonising, 
and a man to drive, whom one can trust to have 
as much sense as the brute, especially in the 
matter of “refreshment.” Our letters that 
morning had brought us a comico-tragie story 
of a family we knew, who, migrating with a 
lot of children and luggage, and requiring to 
catch a train thirteen miles off, had engaged 
a driver who “ refreshed himself” so success- 
fully at every public-house on the way, that 
he took five hours to accomplish the journey, 
and finally had to be left at the road-side, 
and the luggage transferred to another 
vehicle, which of course lost the train. We 
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congratulated ourselves that no such disaster 
was likely to happen to us. 

“Yes; I’ve been a teetotaller all my life,” 
said our driver, a bright-looking, intelligent 
young -fellow, whom, as he became rather a 
prominent adjunct to our life and decidedly 
to our comfort, I shall individualise by calling 
him Charles. “I had good need to avoid 
drinking. My father drank through a small 
property. No fear of me, ma’am.” 

So at once between him and us, or him 
and “we” according to the Cornish habit 
of transposing pronouns, was established a 
feeling of fraternity, which, during the six 
days that we had to do with him, deepened 
into real regard. Never failing when wanted, 
never presuming when not wanted, straight 
forward, independent, yet full of that 
respectful kindliness which servants can 
always show and masters should always 
appreciate, giving us a chivalrous care, which, 
being “unprotected females” was to us 
extremely valuable, I here record that 
much of the pleasure of our tour was owing 
to this honest Cornishman, who served us, 
his horse, and his master—he was one of 
the employés of a livery-stable keeper—with 
equal fidelity. — 

Certainly, numerous as were the parties 
he had driven—(“I go to the Lizard about 
three times a week,” he said)—Charles could 
seldom have driven a merrier trio than that 
which leisurely mounted the upland road 
from Falmouth, leading to the village of 
Constantine. 

“Just turn and look behind you, ladies” 
(we had begged to be shown everything and 
told everything); “isn’t that a pretty view ?” 

It certainly was. From the high ground 
we could see Falmouth with its sheltered 
bay and glittering sea beyond. Landward 
were the villages of Mabe and Constantine, 
with their great quarries of granite, and in 
the distance lay wide sweeps of undulating 
land, barren and treeless, but still beautiful 
—not with the rich pastoral beauty of our 
own Kent, yet having a charm of its own. 
And the air, so fresh and pure, yet soft and 
balmy, it felt to tender lungs like the difference 
between milk andcream. To breathe became 
a pleasure instead of a pain. I could quite 
understand how the semi-tropical plants that 
we had seen in a lovely garden below, grew 
and flourished, how the hydrangeas became 
huge bushes, and the eucalyptus an actual 
forest tree. 

But this was in the sheltered valley, and 
we had gained the hill-top, emerging out of 
one of those deep cut lanes peculiar to 
Devon and Cornwall, and so pretty in them- 


selves, a perfect garden of wild flowers and 
ferns, except that they completely shut out 
the view. This did not much afflict the prac- 
tical minds of my two juniors. Half an 
hour before they had set up a shout— 

“Stop the carriage! Do stop the carriage ! 
Just look there! Did you ever see such big 
blackberries ? and what a quantity! Let us 
get out; we'll gather them for to-morrow’s 
pudding.” 

Undoubtedly a dinner earned is the sweet- 
est of all dinners. [remember once thinking 
that our cowslip tea (I should not like to 
drink it now) was. better than our grand- 
mother’s best Bohea out of her lovely old 
tea-caddy. So the carriage, lightened of all 
but myself, crawled leisurely up and waited 
on the hill-top for the busy blackberry- 
gatherers. 

While our horse stood cropping an extem- 
pore meal, I and his driver began to talk 
about him and other cognate topics, including 
the permanent one of the great advantage 
to both body and soul in being freed all one’s 
life long from the necessity of getting “ some- 
thing to drink” stronger than water. 

“Yes,” he said, “I find I can do as much 
upon tea or coffee as other men upon beer. 
I’m just as strong and as active, and can 
stand weather quite as well. It’s a pretty 
hard life, winter and summer, driving all 
day, coming in soaked, sometimes in the 
middle of the night, having to turn in for 
an hour or two, and then turn out again. 
And you must look after your horse, of 
course, before you think of yourself. Still, 
I stand it well, and that without a drop of 
beer from year’s end to year’s end.” 

I congratulated and sympathised ; in return 
for which Charles entered heart and soul 
into the blackberry question, pointed out 
where the biggest blackberries hung, and 
looked indeed—he was still such a young 
fellow !—as if he would have liked to go 
blackberry-hunting himself. , 

I put, smiling, the careless question, “ Have 
you any little folks of your own? Are you 
married ?” 

How cautious one should be over an idle 
word! All of a sudden the cheerful face 
clouded, the mouth began to quiver, with 
difficulty I saw he kept back the tears. It 
was a version in every-day life of Longfellow’s 
most pathetic little poem, “The Two Locks 
of Hair.” 

“ My wife broke her heart after the baby, 
I think. It died. She went off in consump- 
tion. It’s fifteen months now”—(he had 
evidently counted them)—“ fifteen months 
since I have been alone. I didn’t like to give 











up my home and my bits of things; still, 
when a man has to come in wet and tired 
to an empty house ys 

He turned suddenly away and busied him- 
self over his horse. For just that minute the 
two girls came running back, laughing heart- 
ily, and showing their baskets full of “ the 
very biggest blackberries you ever saw !” 

I took them back into the carriage ; the 
driver mounted his box, and drove on for 
some miles in total silence. As, when I had 
whispered that little episode to my two 
companions, so did we. 

There are two ways of going from Falmouth 
to the Lizard—the regular route through the 
town of Helstone, and another, a trifle longer, 





ST. MAWE’S CASTLE, 
From a Drawing by T. Napier Hemy. 











FALMOUTH BAY. 


through the woods of agen goose the seat 
of the old Cornish family of Vyvya ré 

“Tl take you that road, ma’am, itis much 
the prettiest,” said Charles, evidently exert- 
ing himself to recover his cheerful looks and 
be the civil driver and guide, showing off 
all the curiosities and beauties of the neigh- 
hourhood. And very pretty Trelowarren was, 
though nothing remarkable to us who came 
from the “ garden of England.” Still, the trees 
were big—for Cornwall, and in the ferny 
glade grew abundantly the Osmunda regalis, 
a root of which we greatly coveted, and 
Charles offered to get. He seemed to take 
a pride in showing us everything, except 
what he probably did not know of, and 
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which, when I heard of too late, was to me 
a real regret. 

At Trelowarren, not far from the house, 
are a series of subterranean chambers and 
galleries, in all ninety feet long and about 
the height of a man. The entrance is very 
low. Still, it is possible to get into them 
and traverse them from end to end, the 
walls being made of blocks of unhewn 
stone, leaning inward towards the roof, which 
is formed of horizontal blocks. How, when, 
and for what purpose this mysterious under 
ground dwelling was made, is utterly lost in 
the mists of time. I should exceedingly have 
liked to examine it, and to think we passed 
close by and never knew of it, will always 
be a certain regret, of which I relieve my 
mind by telling it for the guidance of other 
archeological travellers. 

One of the charms of Cornwall is that it 
gives one the sense of being such an old 
country, as if things had gone exactly as 
they do now, not merely since the days of 
King Arthur, but for ever so long before 
then. The Romans, the Pheenicians, nay, the 
heroes of pre-historic ages, such as Jack the 
Giantkiller and the giant Cormoran, seemed 
to be not impossible myths, as we gradually 
quitted civilisation in the shape of a village 
or two, and a few isolated farm-houses, and 
came out upon the wild district known as 
Goonhilly Down. 

Certainly not from its hills, for it is as 
flat as the back of your hand, and as bare. 
But the word, which is old Cornish—that now 
extinct tongue, which only survives in the 
names of places and people—means a hunting 
ground ; and there is every reason to believe 
that this wide treeless waste was once an 
enormous forest, full of wild beasts. There 
St. Rumon, an Irish bishop, long before 
there were any Saxon bishops or saints, is 
said to have settled, far away from the 
world, and made a cell and oratory, the 
memory of which, and of himself, is still 
kept up by the name of the two villages, 
Ruan Major and Ruan Minor, on the out- 
skirts of this Goonhilly Down. 

In later times the down was noted for 
a breed of small, strong ponies, called “ Goon- 
hillies.” Charles had heard of them, but I do 
not suppose he had ever heard of St. Rumon, or 
of the primeval forest. At present, the fauna 
of Goonhilly is represented by no animal 
more dangerous than a rabbit or a field- 
mouse, and its vegetation includes nothing 
bigger than the erica vagans—the lovely 
Cornish heath, lilac, flesh-coloured and white, 
which will grow nowhere else, except in a 
certain district of Portugal. 
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“There it is!” we cried, at the pleasant 
first sight of a new flower: for though not 
scientific botanists, we have what I may call 
“a speaking acquaintance” with almost 
every wild flower that grows. To see one 
that we had never seen before was quite an 
excitement. Instantly we were out of the 
carriage, and gathering it by handfuls. 

Botanists know this heath well—it has 
the peculiarity of the anthers being outside 
instead of inside the bell—but we only noticed 
the beauty of it, the masses in which it 
grew, and how it would grow only within 
a particular line—the sharp geological line 
of magnesian earth, which forms the serpen- 
tine district. Already we saw, forcing 
itself up through the turf, blocks of this 
curious stone, and noticed how cottage-walls 
were built, and fences made of it. 

“ Yes, that’s the serpentine,” said Charles, 
now in his depth once more; we could not 
have expected him to know about St. Rumon 
&ke. “ You'll see plenty of it when you get 
to the Lizard. All the coast for miles and 
miles is serpentine. Such curious rocks, 
reddish and greenish; they look so pretty 
when the water washes against them, and 
when polished, and made into ornaments, 
candlesticks, brooches and the like. But 
I'll show you the shops as we pass. We 
shall be at Lizard Town directly.” 

So it was a town, and it had _ shops. 
We should not have thought so, judging by 
the slender line of white dots which now was 
appearing on the horizon—Cornish folk 
seemed to have a perfect mania for painting 
their houses a glistening white. Yes, that 
was the Lizard; we were nearing our 
journey’s end. At which we were a little 
sorry, even though already an hour or two 
behind hand—that is, behind the hour we 
had ordered dinner. But “time was made 
for slaves”—and railway travellers, and we 
were beyond railways. 

*‘ Never mind, what does dinner matter ?”’ 
(It did not seriously, as we had taken the 
precaution, which I recommend to all travel- 
lers, of never starting on any expedition with- 
out a good piece of bread, a bunch of raisins, 
and a flask of cold tea or coffee.) ‘ What’s 
the odds so long as you're happy? Let us 
linger and make the drive as long as we can. 
The horse will not object, nor Charles either.” 

Evidently not ; our faithful steed cropped 
contentedly an extempore meal, and Charles, 
who would have scrambled anywhere or dug 
up anything, “to please the young ladies,” 
took out his pocket-knife, and devoted himself 
to the collection of all the different coloured 
heaths ; roots which we determined to send 
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home in the hope, alas! I fear vain, that 
they would grow in our garden, afar from 
their native magnesia. 

So for another peaceful hour we stayed ; 
wandering about upon Goonhilly Down. 
How little it takes to make one happy, when 
one wants to be happy, and knows enough 
of the inevitable sorrows of life to be glad to 


be happy—as long as fate allows. Each 
has his burthen to bear, seen or unseen 


by the world outside, and some of us that 
day had not a light one; yet was it a bright 
day, a white day, a day to be thankful for. 
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young folks ; and off they started down the 
garden, over a stile—made of serpentine of 
course—and across what seemed a field, till 
they disappeared mysteriously where the line 
of sea cut the line of cliffs, and were heard 
of no more for two hours. 

Then they returned, all delight and excite- 
ment. They had found such a lovely little 
cove, full of tiny pools, a perfect treasure- 
house of sea-weeds and sea-anemones ; and 
the rocks, so picturesque, and “so grand to 
scramble over.” (I must confess that to 





these, my practically-minded “ chickens,” the 
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FROM FLUSHING. 


From a Drawing by T. Narrer Hemy. 


Nor did it end when, arriving at the 
“ideal” lodgings, and being received with a 
placidity which we felt we had not quite 
deserved, and fed in a manner which reflected 
much credit not only on the cook’s skill, but 
her temper—vwe sallied out to see the place. 

Not a picturesque place exactly. A high 
plain, with the sparkling sea beyond it ; the 
principal object near being the Lizard Lights, 
a huge low building, with a tower at either 
side, not unlike the Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
only dazzling white, as every building appar- 
ently was at the Lizard. 

* We'll go out and adventure, 


” 


cried the 


picturesque or the romantic always ranked 
second to the fun of a scramble.) The 
descent to this marine paradise also seemed 
difficult enough to charm anybody. 

“But you wouldn’t do it. Quite impos- 
sible! You would break all your legs and 
arms, and sprain both your ankles.” 

Alas, for a hen—and an old hen—with 
ducklings! But mine, though daring, were 
not rash, and had none of that silly 
fool-hardiness which for the childish vanity 
of doing, or of saying one has done, a 
dangerous thing, risks health, comfort, life, 
and delights selfishly in making other people 











utterly miserable. So, being feeble on my 
feet, though steady in my head, I agreed to 
sit like a cormorant on the nearest cliff, 
and look down placidly upon the young 
adventurers in their next delightful scramble. 

It could not be to-night, however, for the 
tide was coming in fast ; the fairy cove would 
soon be all under water. 

“Shall we get a boat? 
sunset and moon-rise ; we can 
from the sea.”’ 


It will soon be 
watch both 
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A FISHERMAN’S CELLAR NEAR THE LIZARD. 
From a Drawing by T. Narrer Hemy. 
That sea! Its broad circle had no 

other bound than the shores of 
America, and its blueness, or the 
strange, changing tint often called 
blue, almost equalled the blue of the 
Mediterranean. 
“Yes, ma’am, it’s a fine evening 
for a row,” said the faithful Charles. 
“And it isn’t often you can get a 
row here; the sea is so rough, and 
the landing so difficult. But there’s a man 
I know: he has a good boat, he knows the 
coast well, and he ‘ll not go out unless it’s 
quite safe.” 

This seemed ultra-prudent, with such a 
smiling sky and sea; but we soon found it 
was not unnecessary at the Lizard. Indeed 
all along the Cornish coast the great Atlantic 
waves come in with such a roll or a heavy 
ground-swell, windless, but the precursor of 
a storm that is slowly arriving from across 
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the ocean, that boating here at best is no 
child’s play. 

We had been fair-weather sailors, over 
shut-in lochs or smooth rivers ; all of us could 
handle an oar, or had handled it in old days, 
but this was quite a different style of thing. 
Descending the steep zigzag path to the 
next cove—the only one where there was 
anything like a fair landing—we found we 
still had to walk through a long bed of sea- 
weed, and manage somehow to get into the 
boat between the recoil and advance of a 
wave. Not one of the tiny waves of quiet 
bays, but an Atlantic roller, which, even if 
comparatively small and tame, comes in with 
a force that will take you off your feet at 
any time. 

However, we managed it, and found our- 
selves floating among an archipelago of rocks, 
where the solemn cormorants sat in rows, 
and affectionate families of gulls kept swim- 
ming about in a large flotitla of white dots on 
the dark water. Very dark the sea was: 
heaving and sinking in great hills and 
valleys, which made rowing difficult. Also, 
for several yards round every rock ex- 
tended a perfect whirlpool of foaming waves, 
which, if any boat chanced to be caught 
therein, would have dashed it to pieces in no 
time. But our boatmen seemed quite used to 
the danger, and took us as near it as possible, 
without actually running into it. 

They were both far from commonplace- 
looking men, especially the elder, our stroke- 
oar. Being rather given to ethnological 
tastes, we had already noticed the character- 
istic Cornish face, not unlike the Norman 
type, and decidedly superior to that of the 
inland counties of England. But this was 
a face by itself, which would have attracted 
any artist or student of human nature; 
weather-beaten, sharp-lined, wrinkled as it 
was —the man must have been fully sixty— 
there was in it a sweetness, an absolute 
beauty, which struck us at once. The smile, 
placid and paternal, came often, though words 
were few; and the keen, kindly eyes were 
blue as a child’s, or as Tennyson describes 
King Avthur’s. 

“T can quite imagine,’ whispered one of 
us who had imaginative tendencies, “ that 
King Arthur might have looked thus, had 
he lived to grow old.” 

“IT don’t believe King Arthur ever lived 
at all,’ was the knock-meddown utilitarian 
answer, to which the other had grown quite 
accustomed, and indifferent. Nevertheless, 
there was such a refinement about the man, 
spite of his rough fisherman’s dress, and he 
had been so kind to the young folks, so 
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considerate to “the old lady,” as Cornish 
candour already called me, that intending to 
employ him again, we asked his name. 

“ John Curgenven.” 

“John what?” We made several hope- 
iess plunges at it, and finally asked him to 
spell it. 

“Cur-gen-ven,” said he; adding, with a 
slight air of pride, “ one of the oldest families 
in Cornwall.” 

(I have no hesitation in stating this, 
because, when we afterwards became great 
friends, I told John Curgenven I should 
probably “put him in a book ”—if he had 
no objection. To which he answered with his 
usual composure, “ No, he didn’t think it 
would harm him.” He evidently considered 
“writing a book” was a very inferior sort 
of trade, or else that “the old lady” was 
not a likely person to follow it.) 

But looking at him, one could not help 
speculating as to how far the legend of King 
Arthur had been really true, and whether 
the type of man which Tennyson has pre- 
served—-or created-——in this his “ own ideal 
knight,” did once exist, and still exists, in a 
modified modern form, throughout Corn- 
wall. A fancy upon which we then only 
argued; now I, at least, am inclined to 
believe it. 

“There is Lord Brougham’s head, his wig 
and his turn-up nose, you can see all dis- 
tinctly. At least you could, if there was 
light enough.” 

But there was not light, for the sun was 
setting, and the moon only just rising. 
Black looked the heaving sea, except where 
rings of white foam encircled each group 
of rocks, blacker still. And blackest of all 
looked the iron-bound coast, sharp against 
the amber western sky. 

“ Yes, that’s Kynance Cove, and the Gull 
Rock and Asparagus Island. Shall we row 
there? It’s only about two miles.” 

Two miles there, and two back, through 
this angry sea, and then to land in the dim 
light about 9 p.m.! Courage failed us. 
We did not own this; we merely remarked 
that we would rather see Kynance by day- 
light, but I think each of us felt a sensation 
of relief when the boat’s head was turned 
homewards. 

Yet how 


beautiful it all was! Many a 


night afterwards we watched the same scene, 
but never lovelier than that night, the curved 
line of coast traceable distinctly up to Mount’s 
Bay, and then the long peninsula which they 
told us was the Land’s End, stretching out 
into the horizon, where sea and sky met in a 
mist of golden light, through which the sun 
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was slowly dropping right from the sky into 
the sea. Beyond was a vague cloud-land, 
which might be the fair land of Lyonesse 
itself, said still to lie there submerged, with 
all its cities and towers and forests ; or the 
“island-valley of Avillion,” whither Arthur 
sailed with the three queens to be healed of 
his “grievous wound,” and whence he is to 
come again some day. Popular superstition 
still expects him, and declares that he haunts 
this coast even now in the shape of a Cornish 
chough. 

Modern ghosts, too, exist, decidedly more 
alarming. 

“Look up there, ladies, that green slope 
is Pistol Meadow. Nobody likes to walk 
there after dark. Other things walk as well.” 

“ What things?” 

“Two hundred and more of foreign sailors, 
whose ship went to pieces in the little 
cove below. They're buried under the green 
mounds you see. Out of a crew of seven 
hundred only two men were washed ashore 
alive, and they were in irons, which the cap- 
tain had put on them because they said he 
was going too near in shore. It was called 
Pistol Meadow because most of ’em were 
found with pistols in their hands, which may 
have been true or may not since it happened 
more than a hundred years ago. However, 
there are the green mounds, you see, and 
Lizard folk don’t much like passing the place 
after dark.” 

“ But you ?” 

John Curgenven smiled. “Oh, us and the 
coast-guards ! Us goes anywhere, at all hours, 
and never meets nothing. D’ye see those 
white marks all along the coast every few 
yards? They’re rocks, kept white-washed, 
to guide the men of dark nights between 
here and Kynance. It’s a ticklish path, 
when all’s as black as pitch, with a stiff wind 
blowing.” 

I should think it was ! One almost shuddered 
at the idea, and then felt proud of the 
steady heads and cool courage of these coast- 
guardmen—always the pick of the service, 
true Englishmen, fearless and faithful—the 
business of whose whole lives is to save 
other lives—that is, now that smuggling has 
abated, and those dreadful stories once cur- 
rent all along the coast of Cornwall have be- 
come mostly legends of the past. No tales of 
wreckers, or of fights between smugglers and 
revenue officers, reached our ears, but the 
stories of shipwrecks were endless. Every 
winter, and many times through the winter, 
some ghastly tragedy had happened. Every 
half-mile along this picturesque shore was 
recorded the place where some good ship went 


to pieces, often with the brief addendum,“ all 
hands lost.” 

“The sun’s just setting. Look out for the 
Lizard Lights,’ called out Charles, who sat 
in the bow of the boat in faithful attendance 
upon his “ ladies,”—another Knight of the 
Round Table in humble life—we met many 
such in Cornwall. “ Look! There they are.” 

And sure enough, the instant the sun’s 
last spark was quenched in the sea, into 
which he dropped like a red round ball, out 
burst two substitute suns, and very fair 
substitutes too, making the poor little moon 
in the east of no importance whatever. The 
gleam of them extended far out upon the 
darkening ocean, and we could easily believe 
that their light was “ equal to 20,000 candles,” 
and that they were seen out at sea to a dis- 
tance of twenty, some said even thirty, miles. 

«Except in a fog ; and the fogs at the Lizard 
are very bad. Then you can see nothing, not 
even the Lights, but they keep sounding the 
fog-horn.every minute or so. It works by 
the same machinery as works the Lights—a 
big steam-engine ; you can hear it bum- 
bumming now, if you listen.” 

So we could, a mysterious noise like that 
of a gigantic bumble-bee, coming across the 
water from that curious building, long and 
white, with its two towers and those great 
eyes in each of them, at either end. 

“They're wonderful bright ; ” said John 
Curgenven ; “‘ many’s the time I’ve sat and 
read my newspaper by them a quarter of a 
mile off. They’re seen through the blackest 
night, the blacker the brighter, seen through 
everything—except fog. Now, ladies, d’ye 
think you can jump ashore ?” 

Some of us did, airily enough, though it 
required to choose your moment pretty 
cleverly so as to escape the incoming wave. 
And some of us—well, we accepted the inevi- 
table, and were only too thankful to scramble 
anyhow, wet or dry, on terra firma. 

And then we had to ascend the zigzag 
path, slippery with loose stones, and uncer- 
tainly seen in the dim half-twilight, half- 
moonlight. At last we came out safe by the 
life-boat house, which we had noticed in 
passing, with the slit in its door for “ Contri- 
butions,” and a notice below that the key 
was kept at such and such a house—I forget 
the man’s name—“ and at the Rectory.” 

“Yes,” said Curgenven, “in many places 
along this coast, when there’s a wreck, and 
we're called out, the parson’s generally at 
the head ‘of us. Volunteers? Of course we’re 
all volunteers, except the coast-guard, who 
are paid. But they're often glad enough of 
us and of our boats too. The life-boat isn’t 
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They keep her here, the only place 


enough. 
they can, but it’s tough work running her 
down to the beach on a black winter's night, 
with a ship going to pieces before your 
eyes, as ships do here in no time. I’ve seen 
it myself—watched her strike, and in ten 
minutes there was not a bit of her left.” 


We could well imagine it. Even on this 
“calm” evening the waves kept dashing 
themselves against every rock with a roar 
and a swell and a circle of boiling foam. 
What must it be on a stormy winter night, 
or through the deathly quiet of a white mist, 
with nothing visible or audible except the 
roar of the waters and the shriek of the 
fog-horn ! 

“I think it’s quite time we were in-doors,” 
suggested a practical and prudent little voice ; 
“we can come again and see it in the day- 
light. Here’s the road.” 

“That’s the way you came, Miss,” said 
Charles, “but I can take you a much 
shorter one on the top of the hedges ”—or 
edges, we never quite knew which they 
were, though on the whole the letter h is 
tolerably well treated in Cornwall. 

But these “hedges,” they were startling 
to any one not Cornish-born. In the Lizard 
district the divisions of land are made not by 
fences, but by walls, built in a peculiar 
fashion, half stones, half earth, varying from 
six to ten feet high, and about two feet broad. 
On the top of this narrow giddy path, 
fringed on either side by deceitful grass, you 
are expected to walk !—in fact, are obliged 


to walk, for there is often no other road. 
There was none here. 

I looked round in despair. Once upon a 
time I could have walked upon walls as well 
as anybody, but now— ! 

“Till help you, ma’am ; and I'm sure you 
can manage it,” said Charles consolingly. 
“It’s only three-quarters of a mile.” 

Three-quarters of a mile along a two-foot 
path on the top of a wall, and in this deceit- 
ful light, when one false step would entail a 
certain fall. And at my age one doesn’t fall 
exactly like a feather or an india-rubber 
ball. 

“Ma’am, if you go slow and steady, with 
me before and Curgenven behind, you'll not 
fall.” 

Nor did I. I record it with gratitude to 
those two honest men—true gentlemen, such 
as I have found at times in all ranks— 
who never once grumbled or relaxed in their 
care of their tardy and troublesome charge ; 
one instance more of that kindly courtesy 
which it does any man good to offer, and 
which any woman, “lady” though she be, 
may feel proud to receive. 

When we reached “home,” as we had 
already begun to call it, a smiling face 
and a comfortable tea justified the word. 
And when we retired, a good deal fatigued, 
but quite happy, we looked out upon the 
night, where the fiery stream of the Lizard 
Lights was contending with the brightest of 
harvest moons. It was a hopeful ending of our 
second day. 


(To be continued.) 





CORNISH FISH. 
From a Drawing by T. Narrer Hewyv. 
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THE HOSPITAL, 
From a Drawing by Harry FcRyIss. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


MR. FAWCETT 
has been accused 
of wishing to 
make the world 
at large a de- 
partment of the 
Post-Office. This 
is only one way 
of saying that 
the Post-Office 
has attracted an 
unusual share of 

attention under 
the rule of the present 
Postmaster - General. 

In every branch there 

has been some notable 

advance. A new means 

of sending small sums by 
post has been given to the public 
in postal notes. Investments in Consols have 


been placed within the reach of the poor 
through the medium of the Savings Bank, 
while children have been encouraged to 
make a beginning of saving by means of 
the penny stamp slips. The carriage of 
parcels, the most important reform since 
the introduction of the penny post, has 
been initiated, and sixpenny telegrams 
are promised next year. These continual 
adaptations of the postal system to the 
needs of the public have quickened the 
interest always felt in the far-reaching 
organisation which plays so active a part 
in our social life. There is a certain 
attraction in great size and in conspicu- 
ously efficient work. When the work is 
done by our own servants and the results 
are wholly good, a harmless feeling of self- 
satisfaction heightens the pleasure with 


which we listen to large figures and as- 
tounding statements. 











THE POST-OFFICE. 


The Post-Office is an example of the mode 
in which things change while names remain. 
It was originally the office which arranged 
the posts or places at which, on the great 
roads, relays of horses and men could be 
obtained for the rapid forwarding of Govern- 
ment despatches. There was a Chief Post- 
master of England many years before any 
system of conveyance of private letters by 
the Crown was established. Such letters 
were conveyed either by carriers, who used 
the same horses throughout their whole 
journey, or by relays of horses maintained 
by private individuals, that is, by private 
post. The scheme of carrying the corre- 
spondence of the public by means of Crown 
messengers originated in connection with 
foreign trade. A Post-Office for letters to 
foreign parts was established “for the benefit 


of the English merchants” in the reign of . 


James I., but the extension of the system to 
inland letters was left to the succeeding 
reign. Charles L., by a Proclamation issued 
in 1635, may be said to have founded the 
present Post-Office. By this Proclamation 
he commanded “his Postmaster of England 
for foreign parts to settle a running post or 
two, to run night and day between Edin- 
burgh and London, to go thither and come 
back again in six days, and to take with them 
all such letters as shall be directed to any post- 
town in or near that road.” Neighbouring 
towns, such as Lincoln and Hull were to be 
linked on to this main route, and posts on 
similar principles were directed to be estab- 
lished on other great high-roads, such as 
those to Chester and Holyhead, to Exeter 
and Plymouth. So far no monopoly was 
claimed, but two years afterwards a second 
Proclamation forbade the carriage of letters 
by any messengers except those of the king’s 
Postmaster-General, and thus the present 
system was inaugurated. The monopoly 
thus claimed, though no doubt devised by 
the King to enhance the Royal power and 
to bring money into the Exchequer, was 
adopted by Cromwell and his Parliament, 
one main advantage in their eyes being that 
the carriage of correspondence by the Govern- 
ment would afford “the best-means to dis- 
cover and prevent any dangerous and wicked 
designs against the Commonwealth.” The 
opportunity of an extensive violation of 
letters, especially if they proceeded from sus- 
pected Royalists, was no doubt an attractive 
bait ; and it is rather amusing to notice how 
the tables were thus turned on the monarch- 
ical party by means of one of the Sovereign’s 
own acts of aggression. However, from one 
motive or another Royalists and Parliamen- 
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tarians agread in the establishment of a 
State Post, and the institution has come 
down without a break from the days of 
Charles I. to our own. 

When the condition of the roads in early 
times is remembered, it may be imagined that 
the carriage of post-letters was not very rapid. 
So lately as 1784 the mail-bags were carried 
by post-boys on horseback at an average 
rate, including stoppages, of from three to 
four miles an hour. In 1783, Mr. John 
Palmer, the manager of the theatre at Bath, 
then the Capital of the West, suggested to 
Mr. Pitt that the passenger coaches, which 
had begun to run on the principal roads, 
should be employed to carry the mails. It 
forcibly recalls the difference in the state of 
the country then and now, to observe that 
in advocating this reform Mr. Palmer lays as 
much stress upon the superior safety of the 
mails if conveyed by coach, as upon the 
greater speed with which they would be 
carried. “The mails,” he says, speaking 
of the old system, “are generally entrusted 
to some idle toy without character, mounted 
on a worn-out hack, and who, so far 
from being able to defend himself or escape 
from a robber, is much more likely to 
be in league with him.” If conveyed by 
coach, on the other hand, the mails should, 
he recommends, be accompanied by well- 
armed and trustworthy guards. We all 
have a tolerably vivid picture in our minds 
of the well-appointed mail-coach of later 
times, with its fine horses and brisk guard. 
Dickens has also photographed for us in 
his Tale of Two Cities the same vehicle in 
its younger days, with its guard armed to 
the teeth and its load of passengers each 
suspicious that his neighbour might be a 
highwayman in disguise. But the still 
earlier picture of the post-boy jogging along 
the country roads on his sorry nag with 
the mail bags slung over his back affords 
a yet stronger contrast to the limited mails 
and travelling post-offices of the present 
day. Mr. Palmer’s suggestion, it is needless 
to say, was adopted, though like many other 
reforms it was sturdily opposed by the De- 
partment ; and when some thirty years later 
the roads were, thanks to Mr. MacAdam, 
brought into their greatest state of perfection, 
the speed of the mails was gradually increased 
till it attained more than ten miles an hour. 
Very shortly afterwards railways were in- 
troduced, and in 1830, on the opening of the 
line between Liverpool and Manchester, the 
mails were conveyed by train. Thanks to 
steam-power, the correspondence which in 
Palmer’s time must have taken more than 
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SIX O'CLOCK AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE—OUTSIDE, 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


four days to travel from London to Edin- 
burgh, and in the best coaching days must 
have been more than a day and a half in 
transit, is now less than ten hours on the 
road, and a letter written in London this 
afternoon will be delivered in Dublin to- 
morrow morning. The use of the railways, 
however, was still in its infancy when Sir 
Rowland Hill's great innovation, the uniform 
penny postage, was sanctioned by Parliament. 
With greatly improved means of conveying 
its mails, and with a low and simple tariff, the 
Post-Office may be said to have attained its 
majority in 1840. Its childhood had been 
prolonged, but it was destined to show by 
the brilliancy of its subsequent career with 
what capabilities it had been endowed. 

The Penny Post at once doubled the corre- 
spondence of the country. Those of us who 
have never known any other system can 
hardly realise the annoyances to which letter- 
writers were previously exposed. The lowest 
charge for a letter from London to Birming- 
ham was ninepence. This charge only carried 
a single sheet of paper ; any inclosure at once 


doubled the amount. The mode of calculating 
postage led to the oddest results : Mr. Cobden 
informed Sir Rowland Hill of a case in which 
a packet of 32 ounces, posted by a ship's 
captain at Deal, was handed to the addressee 
in London charged with more than 6/. Nowon- 
der that in such circumstances the Revenue 
was extensively defrauded. The system of 
franking, by which a letter passed free under 
the signature of a privileged person, was out- 
rageously abused. Traders sent their cus- 
tomers’ letters in bales of goods, and friends 
were utilised as carriers and purveyors of 
news to the greatest possible extent. There 
is a well-known story of a woman in the Lake 
District whom Coleridge befriended by the 
payment of a shilling for her letter, and who 
when the postman was out of sight explained 
that her son had arranged to write to her in 
blank letters which she should refuse, by 
way of letting her know that he was well, 
and at the same time saving the postage. 
Marks and names on newspapers, which 
might be franked by the use of any distin- 
guished name without the owner’s consent, 
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SIX O'CLOCK AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE—INSIDE. 
From a Drawing by Harry FuRNiss. 


were also employed to convey messages. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that, in the 
year before the introduction of the new 
postage, each person on the average wrote 
only three letters in the course of the year. 
In the following year the average was seven ; 
it is now thirty-six. In 1839, there were 
eighty-two millions of letters posted, of which 
about one in every thirteen was franked. 
In 1840, the circulation rose to 169,000,000, 
although franking was abolished. At the 
present time it has reached the astonishing 
total of 1,280,000,000. It will perhaps be 
gratifying to the pride of Englishmen to 
learn that, notwithstanding the boasted su- 
perior education of Scotland, each member 
of the community there writes on the average 
thirty-one letters in the year, whilein England 
and Wales the number is forty-one ; in Ireland 
only seventeen. But increased letter corre- 
spondence is only one item in the growth of 
the Post-Office. Post-cards did not exist in 
1839 ; they are a wholly new invention within 
the memory of all of us. Their circulation 
now exceeds 144,000,000. In addition 


288,000,000 of book packets and circulars, 
and 140,000,000 of newspapers passed 
through the post in the year, making a 
total of more than 1,852,000,000 of packets 
of one kind and another. The increase in 
the circulation during a single year is now 
nearly equal to the total number of letters 
carried by the department in 1839. 

The conveyance of correspondence is no 
longer the sole duty which the Post-Office 
undertakes. We can pay our debts through 
the post, and no less a sum than £31,000,000 
was thus transmitted last year. This total 
is the more remarkable from being made up 
of small sums. About £3,500,000 were sent 
by means of no less than 8,000,000 of postal- 
orders, and as many as 948,000 of these little 
papers represented one shilling only. Again, 
the Post-Office carries on an enormous 
banking business. One person in every ten 
in England and Wales is its customer, and it 
holds deposits to the extent of £39,000,000. 
This isa business not only unknown in 1840, 
but commenced little more than twenty years 
ago. When the Penny Post was introduced, 
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telegraphic communication may have been 
the dream of a few savants. It was many 
years before it made good its footing. 
{n 1870, its further development was en- 
trusted to the Post-Office. At the present 
day there are nearly 6,000 post-offices and 
railway stations opened for the receipt and 
despatch of public messages, and more than 
30,000,000 of such messages are forwarded 
in the course of the year. 

The head-quarters from which the business 
represented by these large figures is con- 
trolled, consist of the two buildings forming 
the General Post-Office, and facing each 
other on either side of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
The newer of these buildings, that on the 
west side of the thoroughfare is occupied by 
the Postmaster-General and his staff. 





SIGNING THE STAMP BOOK—HIS MARK, 
From a Drawing by Harry FURNIss. 


When the Civil Service is considered as a 
career for the sons of the well-to-do, the 
West-End offices are generally uppermost in 
the mind. But the Post-Office numbers in 
its employ many hundreds of the young men 
who pass through the ordeal of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commisioners, and, owing to the constant 
expansion of business and consequent chances 
of promotion, it is becoming a somewhat 
popular office. It may be imagined, however, 
that the time of its servants is not devoted, 
according to the popular conception of a 
Civil Service clerk to reading the paper. 
From the Permanent Secretary, Mr. Steven- 
son Blackwood, downwards, no one under Mr. 
Faweett’s rule finds time hang heavy on his 
hands, and any one glancing down at the 
basement of the new Post-Office, as he passes 
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in the evening, will see clerks busily en- 
gaged long after official hours. In the same 
building is generated the electricity which 
keeps the telegraphic system of the country 
at work, and here are the instruments 
which transmit our messages, and the small 
army of men and women who work them. 
The older building on the east side of St. 
Martin’s, which formerly accommodated the 
whole central service, is now entirely given 
up to'the receipt, sorting, and despatch of 
correspondence. There was formerly a popu- 
lar superstition, not yet we fancy entirely 
dead, that every letter posted in the United 
Kingdom was first sent to St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and thence forwarded to its destina- 
tion, even though this might be in the next 
street to the office where the letter was 
posted. It is needless to say that no such 
waste of power takes place. Every post- 
town throughout the country acts as a centre 
for the distribution of letters, and in the 
metropolis there are district-offices which 
perform the same function, Many letters, 
indeed, never pass through any office except 
that at which they are posted. 

Still, the ever-increasing correspondence 
of the country leaves abundance of letter- 
work to be done at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
for the General Post-Office, is the medium of 
communication between London and the pro- 
vinces, the Continent, and more distant parts 
of the world. It would be hazardous to say 
how many men are employed in the nightly 
despatch of the evening mails; but some 
idea may be formed from the fact that about 
five hundred are engaged on a busy night in 
the Foreign Department alone. The exigencies 
of the work have indeed had a very lament- 
able effect on the building itself. For, 
whereas it was originally a handsome pile 
with a straight sky-line, as befits the classic 
style which it affects (it was designed by Mr. 
Smithe, the architect of the Bank of England), 
it is now disfigured by all sorts of excrescences, 
the meaning of which is that a second story 
has been improvised within, and the roof 
perforce raised. Originally, too, it boasted a 
handsome central hall open to the public, but 
some years ago it was found necessary to fill 
this space with sorting desks, and every 
corner of the building is now turned to use. 
Even the surrounding yard, which was freely 
open to the public until recently, has now 
been closed on one side to accommodate the 
carts and waggons of the Parcels Post, while 
the Department has burrowed like a mole and 
is sorting its parcels under the hoofs of its 
contractors’ horses. 

From half-past five to eight in the evening 
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is the busy time at the Post-Office, and any 
one who enjoys a scene of bustle and activity 
should obtain leave from the Postmaster- 
General to visit the building at that time. 
A few minutes before six a flap is raised over 
the country letter-box in the front of the 
building, so that a bagful of letters may be 
shot in at once. The scene which takes 
place as the hands of the clock approach the 
hour is vividly reproduced in the accompany- 
ing sketch. Letters are posted by the score 
rather than singly. Sacks and bags pour 
down their contents, while practised posting 
clerks take long-shots at the box from a dis- 
tance. Very eager men seem, as one of the 
officials says, as if they were 
going to post themselves ; and 
occasionally they do post things 
they certainly never intended 
to part with. Not long since 
a man rushed up with a pair 
of fowls in one hand and some 
letters in the other. He knew 
he had to post something, but 
he had not time to consider 
what ; so he dropped the fowls | 
into the box and went off with 
the letters. The general rule 
is that a letter cannot be given 
back when once posted ; we do , 
not know whether this principle 
was rigidly enforced in this in- 
stance. Inside, the arriving 
letters drop down a wide fun- 
nel, and are received in deep 
circular wicker baskets. When 
one of these baskets can hold 
no more, a wooden lid, which 
exactly plugs the bottom of the 
funnel, is let down, and receives 
the letters for the next few 
seconds. Meantime, the full 
basket is removed, and an 
empty one takes its place. 
Then a boy rushes down, digs amongst the 
accumulation of paper till he finds a handle, 
removes the lid, and tips the letters resting 
upon it into the basket. It takes a very few 
minutes to fill a basket, and half a dozen 
clerks are employed in keeping up a fresh 
supply. Presently, the four quarters are 
chimed, and the clock begins to strike the 
hour. As the last note dies away, the 
funnels are once more plugged by the lids, 
and at the same time the flap is let down, 
the letter-boxes resume their ordinary ap- 
pearance, and the rush for the evening mails 
is over for another four-and-twenty hours. 
Inside, however, the real business of the even- 
ing is commencing. As basket after basket 
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is filled, it is dragged from the place of 
posting to a long flat desk known as the 
facing table. Here, as the letters are emptied 
out pell-mell, they are promptly taken posses- 
sion of by scores of nimble fingers, and re- 
duced to something like order. Packets are 
separated from letters proper, insufficiently 
stamped letters are detected, circulars and 
pamphlets which pass for a halfpenny, but 
should have been posted by half-past five are 
eliminated, and the bulk of the letters are 
arranged the right way up for stamping. 
From the facing table boys hurry with arm- 
fuls of letters to the stampers. Almost like 
lightning the stamp descends upon letter after 





STAMPING. 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


letter, at once defacing the postage stamp 
to prevent its future use, and showing the 
office through which the letter has passed 
and the despatch by which it goes. Indeed, 
the obliterating stamp shows even more 
than this. For each man engaged in the 
work has to sign in a book every evening, 
under an impression of the mark which he 
is to use,—an incident portrayed in Mr. 
Furniss’s drawing. Thus, in any inquiry 
respecting the delay or ill-treatment of a 
letter, not only the despatch by which it left 
the General Post-Office, but the hand by 
which it was stamped, can be traced by means 
of the post-mark. For a time the great 
press of work is at the facing and stamping 
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tables. But the carrier-boys are soon hurry- 
ing further down the room and depositing 
bundles of letters before the sorters. This 
is the most serious part of the work. The 
men sit at long tables, and facing them are 
a series of compartments or pigeon-holes, 
bearing various labels. The sorting has 
three stages. At the first set of tables the 
letters are sorted into divisions, at the next in- 
to subdivisions, and at the third and last into 
“roads.” The divisions consist of the several 
main lines of railway and a few of the very 
large towns, such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
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ing days, or, to go still further back, from 
the original running-posts of Charles L., 
which, it will be remembered, followed the 
great main roads. As now used, however, it 
often designates a single post-town, and must 
be taken as only a distinguishing name for 
the tinal sortation to which the letters are 
subjected. Sorting is perhaps a tamer pro- 
cess than stamping, as a little thought 
is required to shuffle the letters aright, 
and consideration and speed bear an inverse 
ratio to each other in any manual labour. 
But it is striking to see the rapidity with 





SORTING LETTER PACKETS. 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


and Glasgow, while the carelessness of the 
public is represented by a compartment 
headed “ Blind,” for addresses which puzzle 
the sorters. As the divisional pigeon-holes 
are filled, their contents are taken off to the 
second set of tables, which are specially 
appropriated to the several railways. Here 
the bundles are further divided under the 
heads of the large towns on each line; and 
finally, the packets thus obtained are sorted 
into the name under which they will leave 
the building, or to use the technical term, into 
the “roads” on which they will be delivered. 
Thic term has come down from the old coach- 


which a practised hand will make the 
bundles of letters disappear and re-form 
before him. In the case of packets, a larger 
table is used, and baskets are substituted for 
pigeon-holes. The packets fly about in a merry 
way, as they are thrown with unerring 
accuracy into the several mouths yawning to 
receive them, and the scene, looking down 
one of the long tables, is a very lively one. 
It is this phase of the sorting process that the 
artist has selected for his sketch. 

As the sorting tables are now getting fairly 
into work, it is time to ascend to the gallery 
and take a bird’s-eye view of the long room. 
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To the lazy visitor who likes to take his 
amusement without mental exertion, this is 
perhaps the best part of his tour. He is, as 
it were, wrapped in an atmosphere of hurried 
movement. Long rows of men are dealing 
out the letters like cards, boys are hurrying 
from one table to another with piles of letters, 
batches of mail-bags just arrived from District 
Offices are being hurriedly shunted in and 
made to disgorge the bundles of letters within 
them, letter-packets are being poured from 
one basket to another, the overseers are 
shouting their directions to the busy crowd. 
There is a strong light on the floor and the 
tables, while directly below us are dark 
shadows and bright circlets of yellow flame 
glancing up from the dark setting of the 
almost opaque shades. 

When we have taken in to the full the 
enjoyable sensation of watching a crowd of 
workers from this safe eminence, we may 
by circuitous passages and odds and ends of 
stairs—all giving one the impression that 
they could not have been intended by the 
architect — arrive at the Newspaper Room, 
and see the process going on below repeated 
with such variations as the bulkier nature of 
the things to be sorted demands. There is 
one duty in this room which must be the 
desire of all the younger sorters. A boy 
stands on the top of a long flat table wallow- 
ing in newspapers almost up to his knees, 
and throws handfuls along the table to the 
end where the facing clerks stand,—perform- 
ing in fact the same function as the policeman 
who makes a crowd “move on.” While the 
facing and stamping and sorting takes place, 
it is the duty of certain experienced officials 
to make a tour of the tables and to pounce 
upon a certain number of packets for exami- 
nation. These are taken to a separate desk 
and opened, the rule being that everything 
which is posted open at the ends may be 
subjected to this process. The object of the 
examination, which the artist has shown in 
process in the accompanying sketch, is to 
ascertain whether anything is being sent for 
a halfpenny in the folds of the newspaper 
which is liable either to letter or boqk rate. 
It is said that of the newspapers selected for 
examination about half are found to offend. 
It is to be hoped, however, that this result is 
not a guage of the honesty of the public, 
but an evidence of the wonderful detective 
power developed in the examiners through 
constant practice. Proceeding a little further 
on the upper story of the building, we come 
to the Foreign Room, where we may stand by 
a shoot and see sacks of letters despatched to 
all parts of the world, and may learn the 
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startling fact that a circular may be sent for 
a halfpenny to the north of China, travelling 
over long distances through the dreary 
flats of Russia and the desolate wastes of 
Siberia by a courier on horseback, or, at the 
will of the sender, crossing the two great 
oceans by way of San Francisco. Both in 
the Newspaper and the Foreign Rooms small 
witches’ cauldrons may be noticed here and 
there, containing a simmering red compound, 
which “an officer”—every one is an officer 
in the Post-Office—stirs up from time to time, 
though not with the orthodox trident. This 
is the wax used for sealing the large bags. 
The foreign-going wax is of a superior cha- 
racter, quite a delightful scarlet, and the old 
man who has grown grey and bent in super- 
intending its use, has an air quite in keeeping 
with his odd employment. He puts his wax 
not on the bags themselves, but on wooden 
labels through which the twine passes,—labels 
which, after guarding their bags half round 
the world, are carefully preserved and re- 
turned to St. Martin’s to pass through the 
fiery waters of purification and enter upon 
another round of service. There can be 
few greater travellers in the British Isles 
than these little labels. 

From the Foreign Branch we may pass to 
the Registered Letter Department, but it 
will probably take more time than there is 
at the disposal of a casual visitor to under- 
stand thoroughly the mysteries of this craft. 
A registered letter is never passed from one 
officer to another without a receipt being taken 
for it. If anyidea has been given of the process 
of sorting and the speed with which it isneces- 
sarily performed—about half a million of 
letters pass through the General Post-Office 
every night—it will be obvious that the 
giving and taking of receipts from table to 
table would be practically impossible. The 
difficulty is got over by substituting for the 
letter itself a form of receipt containing the 
address. This form is given out by the 
clerk who opens the registered letter-bag on its 
arrival. It passes through the whole process 
of sortation, and when it reaches the hands 
of the man who is to make up the bag for 
despatch, it is signed by him, brought to the 
original table, and exchanged for the letter 
itself. Thus only two hands touch the letter— 
the clerk who opens the in-coming bag, and 
the clerk who makes up the out-going. 
Registered letters are sent in separate small 
blue bags, which are put inside the larger 
bags for final despatch. 

But time flies, and there are one or two 
corners of the main room to be seen before 
the bags are made up. One of them is 
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devoted to the task of extricating from their 
hopeless situation the letters which, through 
the incoherence of their addresses, have got 
into a blind turning. Experienced officials 
search the Post-Office Guide and Directories, 
and if a probable destination is found, the 
endorsement we have all sometimes seen on 
our letters, “Try so and so,” is made. Some 
of the most extraordinary perversions of 
addresses which have been detected by this 
process have been preserved by the depart- 
ment in a book which is shown to visitors. 
One would not at first sight recognise that 
“ Santlings, Hilewite,” was intended for “ St. 
Helen’s, Isle of Wight,” or that “ Hasel- 


THE DETECTIVE DEPARTMENT—SEARCHING THE NEWSPAPERS. 
From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. 


feach in no famtshere’”’ meant ‘“ Hazelbeach, 
Northamptonshire.” Metropolitan places come 
in for their share of distortion. Holborn Via- 
duct is consolidated into ‘“‘ Obanvidock,” and 
Mile End appears as “ Mailand.” Either an 
excess of loyalty, or some haziness as to the pre- 
cise division of labour between the Sovereign 
and her Ministers must have prompted the 
person who addressed a letter “ to the Sectery 
of Wore, Chelsey Osbitile, London, Queen 
Victoria,” while the importance of preserv- 
ing a broad distinction between urban and 
rural districts may perhaps have animated 
Lord Northbrook’s correspondent, who ad- 
dressed his lordship as ‘“ Lordnorthbrook, 
Stroton House, Country.” Of course there 
are addresses which are absolutely hopeless, 
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and there are letters which bear no address 
at all. One can quite understand from one’s 
personal experience that a letter must occa- 
sionally be slipped into the post in a blank 
envelope. But it is somewhat startling to be 
told that in each of the last two years there 
were more than 26,000 of such letters ; and 
perhaps still more so to find that carelessness 
is not precluded when money is at stake, for 
in this batch was inclosed in each year about 
£6,000 in cash, cheques, or some other form. 
It was perhaps, however, confidence in the 
Post-Office rather than negligence which was 
exemplified by the man who in 1881 posted a 
£5 Bank of England note without any cover 
whatever, but mere- 
ly folded in two, 
and bearing a penny 
postage stamp. 

In another corner 
of the building aid 
of a different char- 
acter is given to the 
public. There is a 
“ Hospital ” for 
packets which ar- 
rive in bad condi- 
tion. It needed the 
Parcel Post fully to 
exemplify the ex- 
traordinary careless- 
ness of many persons 
in packing, but the 
Hospital in the 
Letter Department 
is never idle. Every 
evening may be seen 
there delicate arti- 
cles of millinery 
escaped from their 
paper wrappers, 
which have been 
torn to shreds by 
contact with harder substances, whalebone 
and steel cutting its way through paper covers, 
packets of seeds or powder gaping at every 
corner, or, perhaps, a plaster medallion in- 
closed in a single sheet of paper already torn 
in two or three places. Such wounded and 
helpless packets are carefully tended in the 
Post-Office Hospital (over which a distinguish- 
ed athlete whose face may be seen in the ac- 
companying sketch, presides), and are sent on 
their way with an appropriate outfit. In 
another corner is an official who keeps an 
account of all letters addressed to the Queen. 
Many of these are sent unpaid, and, as Her 
Majesty pays postage like her subjects, these 
letters are invariably refused, and the 
postage collected if possible from the senders. 
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From a Drawing by Harry Furniss. “ 


Here also are records kept of the amount of 
work done by the Post-Office for other de- 
partments. The correspondence of the 
Government is reckoned by many thousands 
of letters every day,—probably 50,000 would 
be under the mark. The Savings’ Bank 
Department of the Post-Office itself furnishes 
a very good contingent every day. 

Eight o’clock is now approaching, and 
interest centres in the making up and 
despatch of the mail-bags. At the north end 
of the great room is a crowd of men and 
boys jostling each other in the eagerness 
of the work. Bags labelled to the various 
post-offices are held with open mouths to 
receive the bundles of letters tossed into 
them. Here is a lad with a full bag ruth- 
lessly twisting its canvas neck, and throttling 
it with a piece of string. Little gas jets fly 
out from under the tables, huge sticks of 
wax are produced, the ends of string are 
buried under a molten mass, and the official 
seal clapped on. In all the haste there is 


method. Certain seals are used for certain 
bags, and the man who uses them signs his 
name in a book, so that the bag may be here- 
after traced to him, if necessary. Rapidly 
the bags are shouldered and hurried away 
to the gallery outside the building. 

Up to the last moment batches of letters are 
brought up from the late-fee boxes The first 
sortation only can be effected with these 
letters. They are sent to their appropriate 
line of railway, and put in a bag labelled 
for the travelling post-offices to be then fur- 
ther sorted. Outside the scene is very ani- 
mated. Backed against the railings, so as to 
bring the top of the cart on a level with the 
floor, stands a row of the pair-horse mail-vans 
with which London is familiar. These carts 
are constructed with a door behind, and a roof 
which opens in two flaps. To receive the 
mails the door is shut and the roof opened so 
that the mail-bags can be thrown from the 
gallery into the cart. Down a shoot from 
the upper story of the building come upon 
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the floor of the gallery heavy bags of news- 
papers, while from the lower floor issue the 
letters in a constant stream. Over each cart 
is placed a ticket denoting the line to which 
it is going, or, in some cases, the name of 
a very large town, such as Manchester or 
Liverpool ; and by each cart is a clerk, who 
ticks off the number of bags deposited. The 
hurried movements of the porters as they 
enter, or pass along the gallery bent under 
their loads, the crowd round the newspaper 
shoot, the touches of colour on the uniforms 
of postmen and mail drivers, and on the sides 
of the carts as they move off one by one with 
their appointed cargoes, the stream of dark 
figures crossing the yard within a few minutes 
after the clock has struck—for work is 
finished for the majority at eight o’clock— 
all seen by the imperfect light of flaring 
gas-lamps in the gathering darkness of the 
evening, and enlivened by the cries of the 
checking clerks, the constant thud of the 
bags as they come down the shoot or are 
thrown into the carts, and the stamp and 
scrape of the horses’ hoofs on the stones of 
the yard as the first effort is made to move 
the weight behind, combine to give a strong 
element of picturesqueness to the departure 
of the mails. By a quarter past eight the 
yard is empty, and half-an-hour later the 
mails should be in the trains. 

The Post-Office does all its cartage by con- 
tract, and the contractor is bound to convey 
the mails from the Post-Office to the railway 
terminus in a specified time. All the great 
mail-trains again start and arrive at a 
time fixed by the Postmaster-General. The 
carts which leave St. Martin’s a few minutes 
after eight must reach the most distant 
terminus, Paddington, in little over half an 
hour, and by nine o'clock all the mail-bags 
are on their way at the top speed which 
steam can achieve to their respective destina- 
tions. This busy scene, enacted every night, 
represents, it must be remembered, only one 
phase of activity at the General Post-Office. 
There are midnight provincial mails to be 
despatched ; the morning mails go out between 
six and eight ; and there is the constant ser- 
vice of London throughout the day. There 
are also specially heavy mails from abroad, 
and the extraordinary pressure of the great 
holiday times. During the last Christmas 
week nearly fourteen millions of extra letters 
and packets passed through the Central 
Office. Occasionally, too, there are startling 
despatches by single business firms. One 
such firm last year posted 132,000 letters at 
ore time, and another 167,000 post-cards. 
What such abnormal work must mean can 
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only be guessed by reference to what takes 
place every night. That it can be disposed 
of without sensibly interfering with the 
ordinary correspondence of the country 
proves that the arrangements of the Post- 
Office have attained a high pitch of efficiency. 

Let us endeavour to follow some of the 
letters which we have seen. despatched from 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand a little further on their 
routes. Some of them have a very plain 
and simple experience. They travel in the 
bags in which they leave the General Post- 
Office directly by rail to the town to which 
they are addressed, where they are sorted 
and delivered. Others again are conveyed 
from the station at which the train deposits 
them, many miles across country in a mail- 
cart to the town for which they are intended, 
often performing the journey at dead of 
night. Then there are the letters which are 
intended for country places which are not 
post-towns. There are now more than six 
hundred post-towns in England and Wales, 
and it is a principle of postal circulation, 
handed down from the earliest days, that 
other places should, as a rule, be grouped 
around these towns as centres. The letter 
for a country village, therefore, first arrives 
in a sealed bag at the post-town from which 
such village is served. It is there re-sorted 
into another bag addressed to the village 
post-office, or it may be given at once to a 
rural letter-carrier to deliver on his round. 
For post-towns are connected with the vil- 
lages and scattered country-houses, rectories 
and farms, in the district around, by the 
country postman, who not only delivers but 
collects on his walk, and thus forms an in- 
portant link between the most out-of-the-way 
place and the world at large. But there are 
many letters which are not suffered to lie 
quietly in their bags during the rapid journey 
of the train. Inside the mail-van the scene 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand is repeated in minia- 
ture. Many of the bags which are delivered 
from head-quarters are opened, the contents 
re-sorted, and fresh bags addressed to minor 
post-towns, or to other places on the line 
of railway are made up and sealed. Letters 
arriving late are, as we have seen, perforce 
subjected to this process, but they are 
by no means singular in their fate. The 
travelling post-office is extensively used as 
a supplement to the great central estab- 
lishments, and as a means of hastening the 
journey of letters after they leave the train, 
If, for example, the travelling post-office, 
instead of delivering at some town half a 
dozen bags, all addressed to the post-office 
there, the contents of which must be re- 
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sorted, gives out each bag already addressed 
to some more distant place which is served 
from the town, the letters may be sent on with- 
out delay and much time is obviously saved. 
At many places which are not even post- 
towns, bags made up in the train are at once 
deposited. Nor is this deposit of bags con- 
fined to places at which the mail-train stops. 
At certain points on the great lines nets 
are erected into which bags may be thrown 
from the passing train, while the travelling 
post-office in its turn catches mail-bags in a 
similar way. The letters and packets which 
are the subject of this game of catch do not, 
as may well be imagined, always escape 
scatheless. But the occasional receipt of a 
packet with the unpleasant endorsement 
“found open,” or even with the contents 
somewhat shattered, is willingly put up with 
in consideration of the great convenience of 
receiving correspondence direct from such 
trains as the Limited Scotch and the Irish 
mails, and the Flying Dutchman, instead of 
waiting till the letters can be brought back 
again from some distant town. 

In Germany the travelling post-office is 
used even more extensively than in this 
country, but the Germans are not in so 
great a hurry as the English, and the bag- 
exchanging apparatus is comparatively little 
employed. 

Such are some of the adventures which 
befall our letters. We find them on the 
breakfast table in the morning, and treat 
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their appearance as no more remarkable than 
that of the coffee and toast, We write to 
our friends with a confidence approaching to 
absolute certainty that they will be reading 
our words the next morning. That which is 
matter of everyday occurrence ceases, of 
course, to be astonishing. But when we 
stand in the whirl of the General Post-Office, 
and see the letters flying hither and thither, 
and realise the number of hands through 
which they pass, the many combinations and 
rearrangements to which they are necessarily 
subject, and the scant time for consideration 
on the part of those who handle them, we 
approach the question, as it were, from the 
other side, and it seems really surprising that 
half our letters do not miscarry. As a piece 
of organisation in which machinery takes no 
part, but which depends entirely upon fore- 
thought and care on the part of the control- 
lers, and dexterity of finger and nimbleness 
of mind on the part of the subordinates, the 
letter post has few rivals. Carlyle was never 
tired of exulting in the marvellous efficiency 
produced by military drill. The Post-Office 
exemplifies a skill of a higher kind than that 
of soldiers, and may boast an army moving 
with a precision as exact as that of any 
destructive force, and working always, not 
for any merely negative result, but to further 
the better acquaintance of man with man, 
to facilitate the interchange of ideas and 
commodities, and consequently to increase 
good will and mutual helpfulness. 





WAX. 
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the manners 
and the morals 
of dog-kind are 
to a great ex- 
tent subordi- 
nated to those 
of his ancestral 
master, man. 
This animal, in 
many ways so 
superior, has 
accepted a po- 
sition of infe- 
riority, shares 
the domestic 
life, and  hu- 
mours the cap- 
rices of the tyrant. But the potentate, 
like the British in India, pays small re- 
gard to the character of his willing client, 
judges him with listless glances, and con- 
demns him in a bye-word. Listless have 
been the looks of his admirers, who have 
exhausted idle terms of praise, and buried 
the poor soul below exaggerations. And yet 
more idle and, if possible, more unintelligent 
has been the attitude of his express detrac- 
tors: those who are very fond of dogs “ but 
in their proper place ;” who say “ poo’ fellow, 
poo’ fellow,” and are themselves far poorer ; 
who whet the knife of the vivisectionist or 
heat his oven; who are not ashamed to 
admire “the creature’s instinct ;”’ and flying 
far beyond folly, have dared to resuscitate 
the theory of animal machines. The “ dog’s 
instinct” and the “automaton-dog,” in this 
age of psychology and science, sound like 
strange anachronisms. An automaton, he 
certainly is: a machine working indepen- 
dently of his control, the heart like the mill- 
wheel, keeping all in motion, and the con- 
sciousness, like a person shut in the mill 
garret, enjoying the view out of the window 
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and shaken by the thunder of the stones :— 
an automaton in one corner of which a living 
spirit is confined: an automaton like man. 
Instinct again, he certainly possesses. In- 
herited aptitudes are his, inherited frailties. 
Some things he at once views and under- 
stands, as though he were awakened from a 
sleep, as though he came “ trailing clouds of 
glory.” But with him, as with man, the field 
of instinct is limited; its utterances are 
obscure and occasional ; and about the far 
larger part of life both the dog and his 
master must conduct their steps by deduction 
and observation. 

The leading distinction between dog and 
man, after and perhaps before the different 
duration of their lives, is that the one can 
speak and that the other cannot. The 
absence of the power of speech confines the 
dog in the development of his intellect ; it 
hinders him from many speculations, for 
words are the beginning of metaphysic ; at 
the same blow it saves him from many super- 
stitions; and his silence has won for him 
a higher name for virtue than his conduct 
justifies. The faults of the dog are many. 
He is vainer than man, singularly greedy of 
notice, singularly intolerant of ridicule, sus 
picious like the deaf, jealous to the degree 
of frenzy, and radically devoid of truth. The 
day of an intelligent small dog is passed in 
the manufacture and the laborious com- 
munication of falsehood; he lies with his 
tail, he lies with his eye, he lies with his 
protesting paw; and when he rattles his 
dish or scratches at the door his purpose is 
other than appears. But he has some apology 
to offer for the vice. Many of the signs 
which form his dialect have come to bear an 
arbitrary meaning, clearly understood both 
by his master and himself ; yet when a new 
want arises he must either invent a new 
vehicle of meaning or wrest an old one to 
a different purpose; and this necessity, 
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frequently recurring, must tend to lessen his 
idea of the sanctity of symbols. Meanwhile 
the dog is clear in his own conscience, and 
draws, with a human nicety, the distinction 
between formal and essential truth. Of his 
punning perversions, his legitimate dexterity 
with symbols, he is even vain ; but when he 
has told or been detected in a lie, there is not 
a hair upon his body but confesses guilt. To 
a dog of gentlemanly feeling, theft and false- 
hood are disgraceful vices. The canine, like 
the human, gentleman demands in his mis- 
demeanours Montaigne’s “je ne sais quoi de 
généreux.”” He is never more than half 
ashamed of having barked or bitten ; and 
for those faults into which he has been led 
by the desire to shine before a lady of his 


hood, in a year’s time he would have gone far 
to weary out our love. I was about to com- 
pare him to Sir Willoughby Patterne, but 
the Patternes have a manlier sense of their 
own merits; and the parallel, besides, is 
ready. Hans Christian Andersen, as we 
behold him in his startling memoirs, thrill- 
ing from top to toe with an excruciating 
vanity, and scouting even along the street 
for shadows of offence—here was the 
talking dog. 

It is just this rage for consideration that 
has betrayed the dog into his satellite position 
as the friend of man. The cat, an animal of 
franker appetites, preserves his independence. 
But the dog, with one eye ever on the 
audience, has been wheedled into slavery, and 





SOCIAL INEQUALITY. 
From a Drawing by Ranpo_pn CALDECOTT. 


race, he retains, even under physical correc- 
tion, a share of pride. But to be caught 
lying, if he understands it, instantly uncurls 
his fleece. 

Just as among dull observers he pre- 
serves a name for truth, the dog has been 
credited with modesty. It is amazing how 
the use of language blunts the faculties of 
man—that because vainglory finds no vent 
in words, creatures supplied with eyes have 
been unable to detect a fault so gross and 
obvious. If a small spoiled dog were sud- 
denly to be endowed with speech, he would 
prate interminably, and still about himself : 
when we had friends, we should be forced to 
lock him in a garret; and what with his 
whining jealousies and his foible for false- 


praised and patted into the renunciation of 
his nature. Once he ceased hunting and 
became man’s plate-licker, the Rubicon was 
crossed, Thenceforth he was a gentleman of 
leisure ; and except the few whom we keep 
working, the whole race grew more and more 
self-conscious, mannered and affected. The 
number of things that a small dog does 
naturally is strangely small. Enjoying 
better spirits and not crushed under material 
cares, he is far more theatrical than average 
man. His whole life, if he be a dog of any 
pretension to gallantry, is spent in a vain 
show, and in the hot pursuit of admiration. 
Take out your puppy for a walk, and you 
will find the little ball of fur clumsy, stupid, 
bewildered, but natural. Let but a few 
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months pass, and when you repeat the 
process you will find nature buried in con- 
vention. He will do nothing plainly; but 
the simplest processes of our material life 
will all be bent into the forms of an elabo- 
rate and mysterious etiquette. Instinct, 
says the fool, has awakened. But it is not 
so. Some dogs—some, at the very least—if 
they be kept separate from others, remain 
quite natural; and these, when at length 
they meet with a companion of experience, 
and have the game explained to them, dis- 
tinguish themselves by the severity of their 
devotion to its rules. I wish I were allowed 
to tell a story which would radiantly 
illuminate the point; but men, like dogs, 
have an elaborate and mysterious etiquette. 
It is their bond of sympathy that both ‘are 
the children of convention. 








THE HERO OF A SAD HISTORY. 
From a Drawing by RanpoL_px CALDECOTT. 


The person, man or dog, who has a con- 
science is eternally condemned to some degree 
of humbug; the sense of the law in their 
members fatally precipitates either towards 
a frozen and affected bearing. And the 
converse is true; and in the elaborate and 
conscious manners of the dog, moral opinions 
and the love of the ideal stand confessed. 
To follow for ten minutes in the street some 
swaggering, canine cavalier, is to receive a 
lesson in dramatic art and the cultured 
conduct of the body; in every act and 
gesture you see him true to a refined con- 
ception ; and the dullest cur, beholding him, 
pricks up his ear and proceeds to imitate and 
parody that charming ease. For to be a 
high-mannered and high-minded gentleman, 
careless, affable, and gay, is the inborn 
pretension of the dog. The large dog. so 
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much lazier, so much more weighed upon 
with matter, so majestic in repose, so beau 
tiful in effort, is born with the dramatic 
means to wholly represent the part. And 
it is more pathetic and perhaps more in- 
structive to consider the small dog in his 
conscientious and imperfect efforts to outdo 
Sir Philip Sidney. For the ideal of the 
dog is feudal and religious; the ever- 
present polytheism, the whip-bearing Olym- 
pus of mankind, rules them on the one 
hand ; on the other, their singular difference 
of size and strength among themselves 
effectually prevents the appearance of the 
democratic notion. Or we might more 
exactly compare their society to the curious 
spectacle presented by a _ school—ushers, 
monitors, and big and little boys—qualified 
by one circumstance, the introduction of the 
other sex. In each, we should observe a 
somewhat similar tension of manner, and 
somewhat similar points of honour. In each, 
the larger animal keeps a contemptuous good 
humour; in each the smaller annoys him 
with wasplike impudence, certain of practical 
immunity ; in each we shall find a double 
life producing double characters, and an 
excursive and noisy heroism combined with a 
fair amount of practical timidity. I have 
known dogs, and I have known school heroes 
that, set aside the fur, could hardly have 
been told apart ; and if we desire to under- 
stand the chivalry of old, we must turn to 
the school playfields or the dungheap where 
the dogs are trooping. 

Woman, with the dog, has been long 
enfranchised. Incessant massacre of female 
innocents has changed the proportions of the 
sexes and perverted their relations. Thus, 
when we regard the manners of the dog, we 
see a romantic and monogamous animal, 
once perhaps as delicate as the cat, at war 
with impossible conditions. Man has much 
to answer for ; and the part he plays is yet 
more damnable and parlous than Corin’s in 
the eyes of Touchstone. But his intervention 
has, at least, created an imperial situation 
for the rare surviving ladies. In that society 
they reign without a rival: conscious queens ; 
and in the only instance of a canine wife- 
beater that has ever fallen under my notice, 
the criminal was somewhat excused by the 
circumstances of his story. He is a little, 
very alert, well-bred, intelligent Skye, as 
black as a hat, with a wet bramble for a 
nose and two cairngorms for eyes. To the 
human observer, he is decidedly well-looking ; 
but to the ladies of his race he seems abhor- 
rent. A thorough, elaborate gentleman, of 
the plume and sword-knot order, he was born 
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with a nice sense of gallantry to women. 
He took at their hands the most outrageous 
treatment ; I have heard him bleating like a 
sheep, I have seen him streaming blood, and 
his ear tattered like a regimental banner ; 
and yet he would scorn to make reprisals. 
Nay more, when a human lady upraised the 
contumelious whip against the very dame 
who had been so cruelly misusing him, my 
little great-heart gave but one hoarse cry 
and fell upon the tyrant, tooth and nail. 
This is the tale of a soul’s tragedy. After 
three years of unavailing chivalry, he 
suddenly, in one hour, threw off the yoke of 
obligation; had he been Shakespeare he 
would then have written 7’rotlus and Cressida 
to brand the offending sex ; but being only 
a little dog, he began to bite them. The 
surprise of the ladies whom he attacked 
indicated the monstrosity of his offence ; but 
he had fairly beaten off his better angel, 
fairly committed moral suicide ; for almost in 
the same hour, throwing aside the last rags 
of decency, he proceeded to attack the aged 
also. The fact is worth remark, showing, as 
it does, that ethical laws are common both 
to dogs and men; and that with both a 
single deliberate violation of the conscience 
loosens all, ‘But while the lamp holds on 
to burn,” says the paraphrase, “the greatest 
sinner may return.” I have been cheered to 
see symptoms of effectual penitence in my 
sweet ruffian; and by the handling that he 
accepted uncomplainingly the other day from 
an indignant fair one, I begin to hope the 
period of sturm und drang is closed. 

All these little gentlemen are subtle 
casuists. The duty to the female dog is 
plain ; but where competing duties rise, down 
they will sit and study them out, like Jesuit 
confessors. I knew another little Skye, 
somewhat plain in manner and appearance, 
but a creature compact of amiability and 
solid wisdom. His family going abroad for 
a winter, he was received for that period by 
an uncle in the same city. The winter over, 
his own family home again, and his own 
house (of which he was very proud) re-opened, 
he found himself in a dilemma between two 
conflicting duties of loyalty and gratitude. 
His old friends were not to be neglected, but 
it seemed hardly decent to desert the new. 
This was how he solved the problem. Every 
morning, as soon as the door was opened, off 
posted Coolin to his uncle’s, visited the chil- 
dren in the nursery, saluted the whole family, 
and was back at home in time for breakfast 
and his bit of fish. Nor was this done 
without a sacrifice on his part, sharply felt ; 
for he had to forego the particular honour 
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and jewel of his day—his morning’s walk 
with my father. And, perhaps from this 
cause, he gradually wearied of and relaxed 
the practice, and at length returned entirely 
to his ancient habits. But the same decision 
served him in another and more distressing 
case of divided duty, which happened not 
long after. He was not atall a kitchen dog, 
but the cook had nursed him with unusual 
kindness during the distemper ; and though 
he did not adore her as he adored my father 
—although (born snob) he was critically 
conscious of her position as “ only a servant ” 
—he still cherished for her a special gratitude. 
Well, the cook left, and retired some streets 
away to lodgings of her own; and there was 
Coolin in precisely the same situation with 
any young gentleman who has had the in- 
estimable benefit of a faithful nurse. The 
canine conscience did not solve the problem 
with a pound of tea at Christmas. No 
longer content to pay a flying visit, it was 
the whole forenoon that he dedicated to his 
solitary friend. And so, day by day, he con- 
tinued to comfort her solitude until (for some 
reason which I could never understand and 
cannot approve) he was kept locked up to 
break him of the graceful habit. Here, it 
is not the similarity, it is the difference, that 
is worthy of remark; the clearly marked 
degrees of gratitude and the proportional 
duration of his visits. Anything farther 
removed from instinct it were hard to fancy ; 
and one is even stirred to a certain impatience 
with a character so destitute of spontaneity, 
so passionless in justice, and so priggishly 
obedient to the voice of reason. 

There are not many dogs like this good 
Coolin, and not many people. But the type 
is one well marked, both in the human and 
the canine family. Gallantry was not his 
aim, but a solid and somewhat oppressive 
respectability. He was a sworn foe to the 
unusual and the conspicuous, a praiser of the 
golden mean, a kind of city uncle modified 
by Cheeryble. And as he was precise and 
conscientious in all the steps of his own 
blameless course, he looked for the same 
precision and an even greater gravity in the 
bearing of his deity, my father. It was no 
sinecure to be Coolin’s idol: he was exacting 
like a rigid parent; and at every sign of 
levity in the man whom he respected, he 
announced loudly the death of virtue and 
the proximate fall of the pillars of the earth. 
I have called him a snob; but all dogs are 
so, though in varying degrees. It is hard to 
follow their snobbery among themselves ; for 
though I think we can perceive distinctions of 
rank, we cannot grasp what is the criterion. 
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Thus in Edinburgh, in a good part of the 
town, there were several distinct societies or 
clubs that met in the morning to—the phrase 
is technical-—to “rake the backets” in a 
troop. <A friend of mine, the master of 
three dogs, was one day surprised to observe 
that they had left one club and joined 
another ; but whether it was a rise or a fall, 
and the result of an invitation or an expulsion, 
was more than he could guess. And this 
illustrates pointedly our ignorance of the 
real life of dogs, their social ambitions and 
their social hierarchies. At least, in their 
dealings with men they are not only conscious 
of sex, but of the difference of station. 
And that in the most snobbish manner ; for 
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and to live in a town was what he refused. 
He led, I believe, a life of troubled but 
genuine pleasure, and perished beyond all 
question in a trap. But this was an excep- 
tion, a marked reversion to the ancestral 
type; like the hairy, human infant. The 
true dog of the nineteenth century, to judge 
by the remainder of my fairly large acquaint- 
ance, is in love with respectability. A street- 
dog was once adopted by a lady. While 


still an Arab, he had done as Arabs do, 
gambolling in the mud, charging into butchers’ 
stalls, a cat-hunter, a sturdy beggar, a 
common rogue and vagabond ; but with his 
rise into society, he laid aside these incon- 
sistent pleasures. 


He stole no more, he 


NOT RECEIVED IN SOCIETY. 
From a Drawing by RanpoLpH CALDECOTT. 


the poor man’s dog is not offended by the 
notice of the rich, and keeps all his ugly 
feeling for those poorer or more ragged than 
his master. And again, for every station 
they have an ideal of behaviour, to which 
the master, under pain of derogation, will do 
wisely to conform. How often has not a 
cold glance of an eye informed me that my 
dog was disappointed ; and how much more 
gladly would he not have taken a beating 
than to be thus wounded in the seat of 
piety ! 

I knew one disrespectable dog. He was far 
liker a cat ; cared little or nothing for men, 
with whom he merely co-existed as we do with 
cattle, and was entirely devoted to the art 
of poaching. A house would not hold him, 


hunted no more cats; and conscious of his 
collar, he ignored his old companions. Yet 
the canine upper class was never brought to 
recognise the upstart, and from that hour, 
except for human countenance, he was alone. 
Friendless, shorn of his sports and the habits 
of a lifetime, he still lived in a glory 
of happiness, content with his acquired 
respectability, and with no care but to 
support it solemnly. Are we to condemn or 
praise this self-made dog? We praise his 
human brother. And thus to conquer vicious 
habits is as rare with dogs as with men. 
With the more part, for all their scruple- 
mongering and moral thought, the vices that 
are born with them remain invincible 
throughout ; and they live all their years, 
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glorying in their virtues, but still the slaves 
of their defects. Thus the sage Coolin was 
a thief to the last ; among a thousand pecca- 
dilloes, a whole goose and a whole cold 
leg of mutton lay upon his conscience ; 
but Woggs, whose soul’s shipwreck in the 
matter of gallantry I have recounted above, 
has only twice been known to steal, and 
has often nobly conquered the temptation. 
The eighth is his favourite commandment. 
There is something painfully human in these 
unequal virtues and mortal frailties of the 
best. Still more painful is the bearing of 
those “ stammering professors” in the house 
of sickness and under the terror of death. 
It is beyond a doubt to me that, somehow or 
other, the dog connects together, or confounds, 
the uneasiness of sickness and the conscious- 
ness of guilt. To the pains of the body he 
often adds the tortures of the conscience ; 
and at these times his haggard protestations 
form, in regard to the human deathbed, a 
dreadful parody or parallel. 

I once supposed that I had found an 
inverse relation between the double etiquette 
which dogs obey ; and that those who were 
most addicted to the showy street life among 
other dogs were less careful in the practice 
of home virtues-for the tyrant man. But 
the female dog, that mass of carneying affect- 
ations, shines equally in either sphere ; rules 
her rough posse of attendant swains with 
unwearying tact and gusto; and with her 
master and mistress pushes the arts of insinu- 
ation to their crowning point. The attention 
of man and the regard of other dogs flatter 
(it would thus appear) the same sensibility, 
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but perhaps, if we could read the canine 
heart, they would be found to flatter it in 
very different degrees. Dogs live with man 
as courtiers round a monarch, steeped in the 
flattery of his notice and enriched with sine- 
cures. To push their favour in this world of 
pickings and caresses is, perhaps, the busi- 
ness of their lives; and their joys may lie 
outside. I am in despair at our persistent 
ignorance. I read in the lives of our com- 
panions the same processes of reason, the 
same antique and fatal conflicts of the right 
against the wrong, and of unbitted nature 
with too rigid custom ; I see them with our 
weaknesses, vain, false, inconstant against 
appetite, and with our one stalk of virtue, 
devoted to the dream of an ideal ; and yet, 
as they hurry by me on the street with tail 
in air, or come singly to solicit my regard, I 
must own the secret purport of their lives is 
still inscrutable toman. Is man the friend, or 
is he the patron only? Have they indeed 
forgotten nature’s voice? or are those mo- 
ments snatched from courtiership when they 
touch noses with the tinker’s mongrel, the 
brief reward and pleasure of their artificial 
lives? Doubtless, when man shares with his 
dog the toils of a profession and the pleasures 
of an art, as with the shepherd or the 
poacher, the affection warms and strengthens 
till it fills the soul. But doubtless, also, the 
masters are, in many cases, the object of a 
merely interested cultus, sitting aloft like 
Louis Quatorze, giving and receiving flattery 
and favour ; and the dogs, like the majority 
of men, have but foregone their true existence 
and become the dupes of their ambition. 
Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
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From a Drawing by Raxpo.trn CaLpeEcotr. 








HUMMING-BIRDS, 


From a Drawing by C. WaYmrer 


THE 


In a certain tangled Jamaican garden, 
overgrown by scarlet poinsettias, crimson 
hibiscus, and the great trailing purplish 
masses of the gorgeous liana-like bougain- 


villea, I have often sat under my broad 
verandah, in the cooler hours of a tropical 
afternoon, and watched the common little 
bronze and emerald West Indian humming- 
birds flitting lightly from flower to flower of 
all the bell-shaped or tubular blossoms that 
grew beneath the meagre dappled shadows 
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of the tall feathery coco-nut palms. Darting 
swiftly and invisibly from one big patch of 
scarlet or orange to another, they would poise 
themselves gracefully for a second before its 
open mouth, so that the eye could just perceive 
their motionless bodies and fluttering wings ; 
and then, in the twinkling of an eye, they 
would be off again instantaneously, one 
never knew whither, till after a little looking 
one saw the selfsame tiny airy form poised 
again in similar guise before another flower, 
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and a wee forked tongue protruded with 
lightning speed to probe the inmost recesses 
of its nectar-bearing tube. Honey and in- 
sects the humming-birds suck hastily from 
the blossoms they visit ; for they are really 
by origin insect-eating birds, and their nearest 
relatives in the northern hemisphere are our 
own dingy and inconspicuous little church- 
haunting and fly-catching English swifts. 

I never killed a humming-bird myself—I 
never had the heart to do it: but a friend 
who used to come and stay with me, often 
brought his murderous scientific air-gun, 
and, sitting leisurely in his bamboo chair 
under the verandah, used to shoot my pretty 
visitors with an infinitesimal charge of fine 
sand, “in the interests of science.” When 
once they were really dead, however killed, 
there was no cause or just impediment why 
one should not dissect them: and dissection 
very soon showed what were the reasons 
which had induced modern ornithologists, 
like Mr. A. R. Wallace, to separate the 
humming-birds in their systematic classifica- 
tions from the closely similar and brilliant 
sun-birds, and to place them next in order 
to the very unlike and commonplace northern 
swifts. The story of the strange cross-rela- 
tionship between these three groups of birds 
and the English swallows is so curious a one, 
and it throws so much unexpected side-light 
onthe queerly deceptive results often produced 
by evolution in the animal world, that we 
eannot do amiss in devoting half an hour to 
clearing up this odd bit of natural genealo- 
gical mystification. 

Very few people in England, I suppose, 
really know the difference between swallows 
and swifts. We have some three kinds of 
true swallows in Britain, more or less 
familiar in our fields and meadows, from the 
common fork-tailed swallow that skims and 
eurves along the ground in damp weather 
in pursuit of its flitting insect prey, to the 
rarer and prettier tiny sand-martins whose 
deep gallery nests honeycomb the soft sandy 
banks along the roadsides of our southern 
counties. But besides these familiar long- 
winged birds there is another common crea- 
ture in England, extremely like them in 
shape, length of wing, and habit of flight ; 
and that is the equally migratory European 
swift. The swifts come later than the true 
swallows to this country, and they go away 
earlier: yet hardly anybody except the 
regular naturalists ever notices, in all pro- 
bability, the underlying difference between 
the two creatures. Most people, as they see 
the dainty agile birds swooping in long 
curves around the church steeples where 
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they love to make their airy home, take 
them merely for large swallows, though they 
are really hardly any bigger in the body, 
and owe their deceptive appearance of great 
size entirely to the immense and dispropor- 
tionate length of the wing pinions. Yet the 
swifts, in spite of their close resemblance to 
the swallow type, must in fact be reckoned 
as members of a totally different order of 
birds, and the similarity between them is 
due, not to any original identity of ances- 
tral descent, but to like modifications of 
outer shape in adaptation to a like mode 
of life. 

On the other hand, though swallows and 
swifts, which so closely imitate one another 
in every external particular, are not at all 
related in genealogical order ; humming-birds 
and swifts, which differ so immensely from 
one another in every external particular, are 
very nearly related indeed. But, as if to 
complete this queer natural family puzzle, 
there are in India and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, certain pretty little flower-haunting 
thrushes, accurately known as the sun-birds, 
which are so ridiculously like the true 
humming-birds in shape, size, colour, decora- 
tion, and flitting habits that they are univer- 
sally described as humming-birds by all old 
Anglo-Indians and Eastern travellers outside 
the restricted naturalist interest. Let us 
see if we can discover how this odd set of 
cross-relationships and imitative resemblances 
has arisen in the simple course of the evolu- 
tionary process. 

The birds with the history of whose de- 
velopment we have here to deal, all belong 
to one of two great natural orders, with 
whose technical peculiarities and distinctions 
I don’t think we need trouble ourselves in 
any detail to-day. One of these is the order 
of the perchers or sparrow-like birds, in 
which also our own thrushes, blackbirds, 
crows, larks, finches, and wagtails are included. 
The other is the order of the woodpeckers, 
in which must be reckoned our English 
cuckoos and nightjars, as well as the parrots, 
toucans, hornbills, trogons, and plantain- 
eaters of the tropics. The swallows and sun 
birds belong to the first of these two great 
natural divisions: the swifts and humming- 
birds belong to the second. They may be 
said to represent one another in the two 
orders, or, in other words, to be similar 
modifications of unlike ancestral types, 
specialised for filling the same places in the 
economy of nature. 

And now first let us look at the two 
duskier and more northern groups, the 
swifts and swallows. Among the finch-like 
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SAND-MARTINS. 


From a Drawing by C. WHyMPer. 


perching birds there is one considerable divi- 
sion which has taken entirely to living upon 
the smaller winged insects, and to the habit of 
catching them while actually on the wing, 
instead of hunting for them as they settle 
lightly upon the ground or the foliage of 
trees. This division is that of the common 
European swallows and martins. As a con- 
sequence, these birds have acquired certain 
noticeable general peculiarities of form and 
structure which fit them for their chosen 
mode of life—peculiarities partly due to 
increased use of special limbs or muscles, 
and partly to the constant survival of the 
best adapted individuals in the constant 
struggle for existence which everywhere goes 
on between the members of the same species. 
From time immemorial, ever since the an- 
cestors of the swallows first took to hawking 
after flies in the open sunshine, the longest- 
winged and most powerful swallow must 
always have secured the largest amount of 
food for himself and his callow nestlings. As 
a consequence, such longest-winged birds 
have always best survived in their own 
persons and those of their descendants, while 
their. shorter-winged rivals have constantly 
died out by being distanced in the continuous 
competition for food and offspring. All the 
other peculiarities of the swallows follow as 
a matter of course from these prime features 
of the primitive race. The body is small 
and very buoyant ; the bones of the pinions 
are specially shaped for extended flight ; the 








beak is broad and short, so as to snap easily 
at the prey which the bird pursues open- 
mouthed through the air; the whole system 
is in every respect designed for that rapid 
skimming motion over the grass of meadows 
which is so characteristic of the entire 
family. As the swallow hardly ever perches 
on the ground, its feet are naturally small, 
and its walking powers extremely feeble. 
Its insect food being abundant in the north 
during the summer only, it is necessarily 
also a migratory bird, and it passes the 
winter months in Algeria or Central Africa, 
returning to England, like other winter 
tourists, about April or May. Altogether it 
may be looked upon as the very type of a 
rapidly-flying, insect-hunting modification of 
the original sparrow form. 

Now, among the totally unlike wood- 
pecker group of birds, there is also a family 
which has taken quite independently to just 
the very selfsame mode of life, by catching 
midges and small mayflies as they hover 
lightly poised above grass or water. This 
family is that of the beautiful and grace- 
ful English swifts. There are other members 
of the woodpecker group which have adopted 
to some extent similar habits, especially the 
family of the or mosquito- 
hawks, including our own nightjars and the 
American whip-poor-wills—nocturnal birds, 
which prowl after the insects that love the 
dusk, and have so acquired comparatively 
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long wings and considerable power of pinion. 
But in these respects the swifts far surpass 
them, excelling even the swallows them- 
selves in their marvellous breadth of wing 
and sustained endurance in the air. The 
same bones which have grown long in the 
swallow have for the same reason grown 
still longer in the swift: there is the same 
broad short beak, the same 
smallness and feebleness of 
the feet, the same habit of 
living almost entirely on the 
wing, the same migratory in- 
stinct, necessitated by the 
similar annual deficiency of 
food. Even the practice of 
building round about habita- 
tions is common to both races, 
for though the swift is the 
better ecclesiologist of the 
two kinds, loving to perch his 
nest under the tall pinnacles 
of some cathedral steeple, yet 
the swallow, too, is fond of 
churches, and neither bird 
wholly despises the shelter of 
overhanging cottage eaves. So 
like, infact, have the two kinds 
become by this independent 
modification to similar circum- 
stances, that they were long 
counted by earlier naturalists 
as members of a single great 
family. As our modern evo- 
lutionary biologists put it, 
the two groups, though origi- 
nally quite distinct, have con- 
verged in external adaptive 
characters. How, then, are 
we able now to discover their 
primitive ancestral unlike- 
ness? Simply by certain 
deep-seated unlikenesses in 
certain unobtrusive but struc- 
turally important anatomical 
points. Into the details of 
these points (which are by no 
means attractive to the un- 
technical mind) it is not 
necessary here to enter fully : 
it must suffice to say that 
in five main particulars the 
swift differs essentially from the swallows, 
and agrees with the woodpecker group, and 
more especially with its own near relations, 
the humming-birds : and these five particulars 
are the shape and outline of the breastbone, 
the distribution of the feathers on the skin, 
the arrangement of the muscles of the toes, 
the number of the tail feathers, and the want 


of a vocal organ on the windpipe. Such 
deep-seated points of structure serve as clues 
to the real ancestral relationships of animals: 
the mere external likenesses often depend 
only (as in this case) on similarity of acci 
dental circumstances and mode of life. 

When we pass on to consider the re- 
spective development of the sun-birds and 
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SWIFTS IN MID AIR 


From a Drawing by C. Waymrer 


the humming-birds, this cardinal truth is 
even more fully forced upon us. The 
sun-birds belong to the order of perchers 

that is to say, the same group which 
includes the swallows and sparrows, not 
that which includes the swifts and hum- 
ming-birds. But instead of hunting in- 
sects in the open, like the swallows, they 














GROUP OF SWALLOWS AXD MARTINS. 
From a Drawing by C. Wuyuper. 


| have taken to the habit of 
eating the honey of tropical 
flowers, which they extract from 
the nectaries at the base of the 
long funhel-shaped tubes so common 
in big showy southern blossoms. It is 
easy enough to see how a family of insect-eat- 
ing birds, inhabiting the forests and jungles of 
Africa and India, might readily undergo this 
simple change of taste and habit. Large num- 
bers of insects are always to be found search- 
ing for honey around the mouths of brilliant 
scarlet or crimson flowers; and it was the 
insects, not the nectar, in the first place, that 
the ancestral sun-birds originally took to 
collecting from the base of the blossoms. 
Naturally enough, they would learn to hunt 
for them where they were most abundant : 
and it is a significant fact that the nearest 
relatives of the sun-birds, such as our own 
English creepers, feed entirely off an unmixed 
insect diet. Indeed, the sun-birds themselves 
are still to a great extent insectivorous: for 
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though they now feed largely on honey, they 
take their honey a good deal mixed with 
casual weevils or flies, and in confinement 
they do not refuse small worms, ants’ eggs, 
and bits of bread sweetened to their taste in 
sugar and water. Still, they have naturally 
undergone a great deal of modification in 
adaptation to their acquired habits of flower- 
haunting and honey-eating. The bill has 
become very long and slender with a curved 
point, so as to probe the inmost recesses of 
the long trumpet-shaped Indian flowers ; the 
tongue has grown extremely long and exten- 
sile, so that it can be rapidly darted out to 
ransack the deep nectary and catch the insects 
that flutter in its honeyed depths: the body 
and wings have been fitted not for swooping 
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in great curves like the swifts and swallows, 
but for poising easily in front of an open 
bell, and there treading the air motionless, as 
it were, while the bird extracts the flies and 
honey from the flower before it. Almost all 
the sun-birds are alsocreatures of aremarkably 
brilliant plumage, generally glistening with 
metallic lustre, for a reason which we shall 
have a little later to consider. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that they should so commonly be 
taken for humming-birds by the world at 
large, seeing that the two classes resemble 
one another in all these important points of 
external appearance, while they differ only in 
matters of minute anatomy, indistinguishable 
to the unlearned eye. Nevertheless, the 
sun-birds are certainly by descent modified 
and specialised sparrow-like birds, while the 
humming-birds are modified and specialised 
allies of the English swifts. 

Sun-birds are only found in Africa and 
India, including the Malayan region: true 
humming-birds, as everybody knows, are 
entirely confined to the American continent. 
In other words, the same place in nature 
which has been occupied in the tropics of the 
old world by a group of sparrow-like birds, 
has been occupied in the tropics of the 
new world by a group of highly developed 
swifts. Hence the humming-birds, though 
descended from a totally different ancestral 
stock, have in the end acquired almost every 
one of the peculiar features which the sun- 
birds display in our own eastern continental 
area. The same conditions have in the end 
produced in both cases pretty much the same 
results. At some remote period, a group of 
tropical American swifts began to hunt for 
insects aniong the tubes of flowers, exactly as 
the ancestral sun-birds began to do in the 
eastern hemisphere. Gradually, as the habit 
of flower-haunting became more and more 
pronounced, the organisation of the birds 
began to depart, under the influence of natural 
selection, more and more widely from the 
primitive swift-like type. The birds best 
adapted to the new circumstances survived 
and intermarried, while the worst adapted 
died constantly out. The short, broad bill 
was thus slowly lengthened into the extremely 
long, slender, and graceful beak of the modern 
humming-birds, and the wings were adapted 
to the rapid, darting flight from flower to 
flower, and the habit of poising stationary in 
front of the chosen bunch of blossoms. Yet 
to the end, the humming-birds in their 
anatomical peculiarities still remain essen- 
tially swifts, and are easily distinguished by 
a naturalist from the externally similar but 
fundamentally different perching sun-birds. 


Indeed, Mr. Wallace has shown that hum- 
ming-birds even now live, like the swifts, 
mainly on insects, and when he tried to feed 
some young humming-birds in captivity on 
sugar and water alone, he found they refused 
that unwonted fare in favour of flies and 
spiders. In short, young humming-birds are 
still essentially in the swift stage of their 
development. 

Now it is easy enough to understand why 
both sun-birds and hamming-birds, living a 
closely similar life in every respect, should 
resemble one another in most of their 
adaptive peculiarities, in spite of their 
original difference in origin and pedigree. It 
is even easy enough to understand why both 
sets of birds should be so extremely small 
and dainty in form, because their food con- 
sists merely of tiny insects and honey, which 
would be insufficient to support a larger 
creature: they are, in fact, birds almost 
reduced in practice to the level of bees or 
butterflies. But it is not so easy at first 
sight to see why both groups, instead of being 
dull and dingy, like the sparrows, swallows, 
and swifts, should be almost uniformly 
adorned with the most exquisite hues, and 
the most brilliant metallic sheen. Here I 
believe the analogy of the butterflies affords 
us a most pregnant hint. Creatures which 
feed much among bright-coloured flowers and 
fruits seem to acquire a decided taste for 
brilliancy of hue: the patch of scarlet, or 
blue, or lilac, or orange which is to them the 
visible symbol of success in their search for 
food, comes at last, apparently, to have a 
certain distinct esthetic value in their eyes on 
its own account. The taste for colour thus 
produced reacts after a time upon their own 
plumage: the brightest and most beautiful 
among their fellows are preferred as mates, 
while the duller and dingier are passed over 
and neglected in favour of their more 
lovely peers. Generation after generation, 
the more brilliantly coloured or decorated 
humming-birds and sun-birds have been 
steadily favoured by this special preferential 
selection, till at last we get all the exquisite 
metallic lustre of our modern topazes, and 
emerald-hummers, and ruby-throats, and 
amethystines. Both families are now notice- 
able, too, not only for the general splendour 
of their hue in their ordinary plumage, 
but also for the profuseness of their 
special decorative appendages, such as crests, 
ruffs, lappets, collars, and tail plumes. It is 
a very significant fact that these decorations 
are much more frequent and beautiful in the 
male birds than in the hens, and that in many 
observed cases the brilliant orange and crim- 
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son tufts are especially displayed in rivalry 
between two emulous lovers, each striving to 
attract the attention of some coy and retiring 
future mate. So close, indeed, is the con- 
nexion between the flower-haunting habits 
and the ordinary beauty of humming-birds 
and sun-birds, that in two small minor 
branches of the two families we find both 
characteristics are absent together. There is 
one little set of humming-birds which have 
never acquired the common flower-sucking 
habits of their class, but which still hunt for 
minute insects in exposed situations: and 
these creeping kinds, instead of being richly 
dight in purple and gold, after the fashion 
of their beautiful flower-sucking kindred, are 
mere inconspicuous little brown birds, no 
gayer in plumage than common northern 
wrens or titmice. Again, there is a similar 
little group of sun-birds, known as the spider- 
hunters, which have no brilliant metallic 





colouring, and which catch their food among 
the big and uncoloured spathes of the various 
palm-trees. In ‘short, only where the practice 
of flower-feeding exists among them do the 
humming-birds and sun-birds exhibit their 
peculiarly brilliant and characteristic metallic 
ornamentation. 

To sum up, then, we may say briefly that 
humming-birds are highly specialised tropical 
or sub-tropical American swifts, deeply modi- 
fied by their flower-haunting habits in two 
distinct and separate directions. Their shapes, 
mode of flight, long bills, and bodily structure 
generally, are due to survival of the fittest, 
in accordance with the practical necessities 
of their flower-feeding life. Their beauty is 
due to their own long-exerted selective action, 
based upon an esthetic taste for colour stimu- 
lated and quickened by the beautiful blossoms 
amongst which their.days are passed. 
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THE SWALLOW. 


From a Drawing by C. Wayurrr 
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JULIA. 


By Watter Besant. 


HERE’S the Family Trea- 
sure, Julia. Now don’t 
forget the Family Trea 
sure, whatever you do. 
It’s three pound four and 
eight. And owing three 
months.” 

“Three four eight,” 

Julia repeated, mechani- 
cally making a note of the amount with a 
stump of a pencil. “ He said he'd pay this 
morning. 

“See that he does then. The Tvreaswre’s 
a slippery chap. Lord! The world’s full of 
slippery chaps. We've all got to be slippery 
whether we like it or not, we have, because 
we're poor. Nobody ought to be poor.” 

The speaker was an old man of seventy or 
more, perched upon a high stool; a dried 
up old man, with short and spiky white 
hair, and a face covered with lines, wrinkles, 
and crow’s feet. His chin was square, and 
he spoke with the sharp impatience which 
belongs to masterful men. In fact, he was a 
pugnacious man and a stickler for rights ; 
one of those men who can kick. The fight- 
ing and kicking man is invaluable when he 
has been taught to use his gifts aright. 
Too often, however, he kicks the wrong per- 
sons and fights on the wrong side. This man 
was so pugnacious that he certainly ought to 
have become a rich and successful man. But 
he was neither rich nor successful, because I 
suppose -he had never found himself in the 
right groove. The office in which he was at 
work belonged to his workshop, and that was 
in the City Road, on the north or sunny side 
of that noble thoroughfare, and very near 
where it bends southward. It was only « 
small slip of a place, eight feet broad and 





fifteen feet long: there was a small fireplace 
at one end and a safe at the other; there was 
also in it a table with a wooden chair ; there 
was a high desk and a stool, and beside the 
fireplace there was a cupboard. This was the 
living or keeping room of Mr. Bradberry, as 
well as his office, and above it was his bed- 
room, because he was not ashamed to live in 
his place of business, and indeed could not 
afford to live elsewhere. On entering the 
place for the first time, one observed a curi- 
ously sour smell, one of those smells which 
seem to the outsider as if they must always 
become the more unpleasant the longer one 
remains among them; a smell which would 
very soon entirely rout a whole army and 
put them to flight ; a smell to which no one 
can ever become accustomed ; in that respect 
a smell like the smell of a poulterer’s shop, 
or the smell of new furniture, or that of 
vinegar. To those, however, familiar with 
the industries of the country, the smell meant 
paste, and the paste meant cases, and the 
cases meant books, and the books meant bhook- 
binding. In fact this was the workshop or 
studio of a bookbinder, one of the humblest 
followers of that craft and mystery; one 
whose workmen and workgirls are few, and 
whose operations are conducted with a view 
to cheapness much more than to artistic finish. 
Mr. Bradberry, in fact, knew nothing of the 
history and splendours of his own craft, had 
never heard of the great masters, even of 
Grolier de Servier, knew nothing at all, even by 
hearsay, of blazons, mottoes and geometrical 
patterns, and was quite content to bind every- 
thing that came to him in stout cloth at 
ninepence, in half leather at one and six, and 
in whole leather, with gilt extra, at three and 
six; and hoped for little more than to get 
work to keep his people employed, and to 
pay his way with regularity. 
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“ And that, Julia,” he said, “no man can 
do who don’t get paid himself. Stick it into 
them, therefore. You’re a deal too mild. 
Tell ’em I'll County Court ’em, every one.” 

“ Have I got all?” Julia interrupted him, 
without paying the least heed to this burst 
of wrath, which happened regularly on Satur- 
day morning when she went forth to collect 
for her employer. 

“Yes, you've got ’em all.” The old man 
slipped off his stool, and you then perceived 
that he was quite a little old man, and 
wondered how he could impress people, as he 
did, with the sense of importance. ‘“ You've 
got ’em all; and presently you'll come back 
with about a quarter of what you ought to 
have, and a cartload of excuses. They can’t 
pay and then they tell lies. Nobody ought 
to be poor. I'll go bankrupt and shut up the 
shop, I will. Ill go to New Zealand. You 
shall go with me if you like, and your grand- 
mother shall go to the House. There, Julia, 
you've got ’em all. Well? What are you 
waiting for?” 

The words were harsh, but the manner 
was not. Julia nodded and began to put up 
her pencil and her note-book. Then suddenly 
her face turned white, and her head began 
to swim and things got dark, and Julia 
would have fallen, but the old man caught 
her and placed her in his arm-chair. It was 
only a brief fainting fit and over in a moment. 
She recovered, and sat up, looking rather 
white and dazed. 

“ What's the matter with the girl?” the 
old man cried. “ Are you better, now, Julia?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, looking about her. 
“Tt was nothing. I am well enough now. 
Perhaps the room was hot.” 

“ Nothing!” he repeated with scorn. “ Hot 
room! Don’t tell lies, you girl. Your beast 
of a grandfather was drunk again last night, 
and there’s no money this morning, and no 
breakfast.” 

Julia cast down her eyes. The charge was 
not to be denied. Indeed, this tendency of 
her grandparent to drink up and devour the 
family revenues was as well known as if he 
had been Louis Quatorze. 

“ And there was no supper last night when 
you came home from the theatre.” He 
banged the table with his fist. ‘“ No supper, 
and no breakfast, and then you waste my 
precious time with your fainting fits.” 

Julia replied not, but sat guiltily hanging 
her head. 

“You move out of that chair if you dare, 
till I come back.” 

Mr. Bradberry seized his hat and dis- 
appeared. Presently he returned followed 





JULIA. 


by a boy bearing a tray, on which was a cup 
of cocoa steaming hot, and a-roll of bread 
and a pat of butter. 

“ You will eat this—every bit of it, you will,” 
said Mr. Bradberry, with terrifying fierce- 
ness, “ before you go. Mind you, Julia, don’t 
think I’m going to pay for it. Not a bit. 
It shall be taken out of your wages. Every 
penny. And if you don’t take care, I'll 
make you eat a mutton-chop out of your 
wages too, every morning, when you come, 
before you do a stroke, I will. By the Lord, 
I will. Tell your grandmother.” 

He stopped because he choked. Otherwise 
he would have said a good deal. 

Julia made no reply. If you are horribly 
hungry—faint with hunger, and have had 
nothing to eat from yesterday’s five o'clock 
cup of tea and slice of bread and butter, you 
do not want any second bidding to swallow a 
cup of cocoa and a roll. Therefore she 
obediently drank up all the cocoa, which 
might have been stronger, but was hot and 
sweet, and made short work of the roll and 
the pat of butter, which was beautiful, though 
very likely it was only butterine and made 
out of pure beef fat. But it went very well 
with the roll, and she thought it was butter. 

“Tf your grandfather and your grand- 
mother was took,” Mr. Bradberry went on, 
in a kinder voice, “or if you'd let ’em go 
into the House at once, I’d double your wages, 
Julia, I would, indeed. You're worth more 
than eighteen shillings a week to me, a great 
deal more. What I said about you bringing 
of ’em up to the mark was nonsense, Julia. 
You persuade ’em out of their money with 
your pretty talk much better than any clerk- 
fellow could. But I sha’n’t raise your wages, 
for all that, d’ye hear? I shall lower ’em. 
Go and tell your miserable old grandfather 
that I shall cut you down. Where’s your 
spirit? What do you do it for? Why don’t 
you take and keep your money? Very well, I 
shall cut you down five shillings a week, and 
you shall have a cup of cocoa for breakfast 
and a mutton-chop for dinner every day out 
of the balance. Go and tell ’em that. 
Yah!” 

Julia answered none of these questions. 
But being greatly strengthened and refreshed 
with the cocoa and the roll, she got up and 
said “Thank you,” and went away with her 


pocket-bock and her stump of pencil. 
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The girl was simply, but not shabbily, 
dressed in a black cloth jacket, and a black 
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stuff frock ; her hat was ornamented with a 
red feather, and she wore a pair of Swedish 
gloves, once a light drab, but now gone brown, 
or even black in the fingers. If you were to 
meet Julia in the street you would probably 
pass her by without notice ; quite an insig- 
nificant girl: a girl of whom there are hun- 
dreds and thousands in London. Yet those 
observant persons who sat opposite her when 
she went on her errands by omnibus or Metro- 
politan Railway, became presently aware 
that this was a girl who had points. For 
instance, she had large and limpid eyes of 
deep blue, which immediately attracted the 
attention of any one who had eyes of his 
own; they were the kind of eyes which 
seem to absorb the light and let it stay 
there ; they were “as the eyes of doves by 
the rivers of waters”; or the kind of eyes 
which seem to be always full of tenderness, 
and thoughts too deep for human utterance ; 
her hair was brown and plentiful ; her nose 
was perhaps a little too short, and her mouth 
a little too large, but in a workgirl you do 
not expect everything, and it really was a face 
full of possibilities. She was of a fair height, 
but not tall, and much too thin ; she was 
also rather round-shouldered and flat-chested. 
If one sits in a third-class carriage opposite 
such a girl, one presently—unless one is read- 
ing the paper, or happens to be a stock or a 
stone—falls a thinking how it would be if 
one were to take her away and place her 
where she could breathe pure air, with people 
who would endeavour to put great thoughts 
into her mind, suffer her to do no work but 
what she pleased, give her plenty of good 
food, pretty dresses, and sweet companion- 
ship, with sympathy, confidence, and love. 
Then certainly would the round shoulders 
straighten themselves, the flat chest fill out 
with womanly beauty, the lines in her fore- 
head vanish, the cheek grow plump and rosy, 
and her face become bright with smiles and 
sunshine, as was intended at the outset. 
There is a certain admirable school to which 
all really gracious ladies belong: they think 
every person they know to be possessed of as 
pure and perfect a soul as was originally 
planned for them, and so they treat and trust 
them accordingly. Very often they get 
horribly cheated, but that matters little. 
Now it helps these good people wonderfully 
in the estimate which they make of their 
friends if they can discover for themselves 
the true face—the model—behind the sorry 
failure which a narrow and pinching life too 
often makes of it. Nobody who has not 
tried it can imagine how interesting a person 
becomes when you have once discovered what 
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a wonderfully beautiful face ought to belong 
to that person. Up to a certain time of life 
the real face is easily discerned, and without 
much difficulty recoverable. Let us take a 
great number of these failures, while they 
are yet young, and bring them back to them- 
selves. 

As for Julia it was easy to see what her 
face should have been, because at nineteen it 
is almost impossible to have spoiled the 
original. Besides, Julia had as yet done 
nothing at all to distigure herself, except so 
far as ignorance, hard work, and lack of any 
pleasure disfigure a girl. They do undoubtedly 
make for disfigurement, as may be seen any 
Saturday afternoon in the London streets. 
She did not, for instance, walk about these 
streets three abreast talking loudly and 
laughing noisily and on small provocation, as 
many maidens use ; she “kept company,” 
good or bad, with no man; she went home 
every evening after her work was over with 
regularity, and she sallied forth every morn- 
ing before work was begun with punctuality. 
She lived with her grandparents, who had 
two rooms on a first floor in Brunswick 
Place, which leads out from the City Road 
to Charles Square, the favourite home and 
retreat of Hoxton solicitors ; and to Hoxton 
Square; and to the theatre which is known in 
the neighbourhood as the Britannieroxton. 
The old man had been all his life employed at 
a certain publisher’s in Paternoster Row, and 
he was still retained at a small wage, though 
well-nigh past his work, to pack up parcels, 
which he did with so much zeal and enthusi- 
asm, and so virtuous and benevolent a coun- 
tenance that many people believed he must 
have a share in the profits. The old lady 
had been for many years a dresser at the 
Royal Grecian, and still had the run of the 
house, and was enthusiastic for the drama, 
especially that part of it which concerns the 
ladies’ frocks. Both the old people, moreover, 
were lovers of those emotions which can be 
procured by strong drink and plenty of it. 
They got it, as they got their rent, their 
clothes, and most of their food, out of Julia’s 
wages. 

The girl was, not to disguise the truth, a 
gutter girl,a child of the streets. As for 
her mother, she knew only, because her 
grandmother derived satisfaction from the 
thought, that she was buried with a wedding 
ring, and as for her father, as she was bid- 
den not to ask, it is as well for us not to 
inquire. Perhaps he deserted his wife, which 
frequently happens in certain circles ; perhaps 
he “did something,” which also often hap- 
pens. Whatever his history, he contributed 
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nothing to the maintenance of the child, who 
was from the first given to understand that 
she was indebted to her grandmother beyond 
any power of repayment, but that she would 
be obliged in after life to give back some of 
the dreadful expenditure lavished upon her 
for her early “keep” out of her own 
earnings. 

The Board School taught her to read, 
spell, and cipher; her playgrounds were 
about the shabby and broken railings of 
Charles Square, in whose inclosure are real 
shrubs and real grass ; and the pavements of 
Tabernacle Walk, and Pitfield Street, where 
are the great Haberdashers’ schools, and even 
the boundless City Road itself; her earliest 
views concerning Heaven, of which she really 
did acquire some vague information, were of 
a place quite far off, the way to which was 
at present unknown to her, where there 
would be no old grandmother to beat and 
nag at her, and an endless supply of eel- 
pie, mutton-pie, and cranberry pie ; her com- 
panions were naturally girls like herself : 
and the greatest pleasure attainable by the 
children was to dance on the pavement to 
the music of a_ barrel-organ—everybody 
ought always to give sixpence to an organ- 
grinder, whenever one is observed to be bene- 
volently grinding for the penniless little 
ones to dance. As for religion, morals, 
principles, rules of life, conduct—QJulia, like 
the others, had, for the most part to pick 
them up for herself. Considering that this 
was Julia’s birth, and this her education, I 
can only explain her love of things quiet, 
decorous, and well-ordered by supposing that 
she was naturally driven to like the exact 
opposite of the things which pleased her 
grandmother. If this is not considered 
sufficient to account for the fact, one may 
fall back on the general truth, that some 
girls, whether they be princesses or gutter 
children, are born with a natural and 
instinctive love for good behaviour and all 
that belongs thereto. The Lord, said some 
divine—probably Augustine, who seems to 
have said almost all the really human things 
—made women pure and men strong. The 
monks, in order to find an excuse for their 
monkeries, reversed the maxim. 

She was reckoned an extremely fortunate 
girl,and drew wages which made other girls 
gasp and pant and hold their breath. Family 
connection and private interest, as is always 
the way, brought her this good fortune. For 
her grandmother took her at a very tender 
age to the Grecian, where she appeared on 
the stage whenever a child, boy or girl, was 
wanted in the melodrama. At Christmas a 
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good many children are taken on for tho 
pantomime, and Julia always made one. 
When she grew taller, she was a village 
maiden, or one of the crowd, or part of a 
procession, or she held the princess’s train, 
or in fact, she was anybody required to fill 
up the stage and make a group. As she was 
the prettiest of all the girls, and “ made up” 
better than any of them, she was soon placed 
in the front, with orders to turn her big 
eyes upon the sympathetic pit, and smile 
sweetly. She did this, driving the shop boys 
to despair, and drawing all hearts to herself 
for fifteen shillings a week. Yet if Julia ever 
tried to understand anything at all in the 
world, which I very much doubt, it was to 
ask why people came to the theatre—all the 
tricks of which she knew and despised 
less it was to see the heroine’s dresses. 

This was her evening’s occupation. All 
the day long she kept the accounts of a hook- 
binder. Observe again the value of family 
connection. Her grandfather it was who 
sawin the bookbinding trade achance for the 
girl, and therefore got her taken by Mr. 
Bradberry, of the City Road, as a folder. 
She might have learned in time to fold very 
neatly, and might even have risen to be a 
sewer of sheets, but, by some lucky accident, 
her employer discovered in her a previously 
hidden and very remarkable capacity for keep- 
ing accounts. Julia possessed a clear head 
and an accurate power of addition. Therefore, 
she ceased to sit in a row and fold, and was 
promoted from the workshop to the office, and 
was consequently separated from the other 
girls. She drew from the theatrical treasury 
fifteen shillings a week, and Mr. Bradberry 
paid her eighteen, so that this fortunate girl 
was actually earning thirty-three shillings a 
week, on which, with the ten shillings which 
the old man got for his packing, her grand- 
parents did remarkably well, and enjoyed 
most of the blessings of civilisation, in- 
cluding gin. 

It can hardly be said that in those. days 
Julia could be called happy, because happi- 
ness is an active condition of brain, and 
cannot exist without something to feed upon 
in the shape of a memory or an expectation. 
Certainly, on the other hand, she was not 
miserable, because misery also requires a 
memory or a dread. If, like Robinson 
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Crusoe, she had to consider the questions for 
or against, she might have set down, on the 
one hand, that she made a really great in- 
come; on the other, that her grandmother 
took it all: on the one hand, that she had 
steady work ; on the other, that she had too 
much of it: on the one hand, that she had 
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no friends and no amusements ; on the other, 
that she knew the “ropes” of one form of 
amusement at least, and wanted no more of 
it: on the one hand, that she was young ; on 
the other, that young people ought to have 
some time in the day, if it be only an hour in 
the evening, for the enjoyment of their youth. 
The human soul, say the phrase-mongers, is 
capable of infinite happiness. Let us rather 
read it that the human soul is capable of en- 
joying whatever it knows how to desire. 
Julia desired nothing because as yet she knew 
nothing. She was too young to feel the curse 
of labour. She liked the book-keeping work 
because her employer was kind to her. She 
went to the theatre without asking herself 
whether she liked it or not, because she had 
always gone there. And what she thought 
about all day I know not, nor can I under- 
stand, seeing that she consorted not with 
other girls, who talk, and therefore I suppose, 
think, all day long without stopping ; was at 
work from nine in the morning till nearly 
twelve at night; never read anything, and 
never talked with anybody except Mr. Brad- 
berry, who came in and out of his office, and 
grumbled about his debts and the hardness 
of the times. But she was used to him, and 
besides, he was kind to her in his way. 

On Sundays some girls go for a walk, some 
go to.church, some have lovers who come 
a courting. Julia, for her part, had fallen 
into the custom of spending the Sunday 
morning at the office, pretending to make up 
arrears of books with Mr. Bradberry, but 
really in order that he might have a listener 
while he discoursed upon the iniquity of 
poverty. Julia listened soiemnly, but did 
not understand one word. Then, on Sunday 
afternoon, while the old people took a nap, 
she arranged her wardrobe. It is not for 
nothing that a girl has a grandmother who 
has been a dresser at the theatre. Most 
girls of Julia’s level know no more how to 
use a needle than a graving tool, which is 
the reason why they always go draggle-tailed. 
Julia could sew. Therefore, though she 
might dress simply, she never looked shabby. 
And Sunday evening was the pleasantest 
evening in the whole week, because she sat 
in a chair and did nothing, and the old 
folks went to their room at nine o'clock, and 
she could go to bed three hours before her 
usual time, the noise of the feet in the street 
and the singing of disorderly people and the 
roll of the omnibuses in the City Road 
serving for her lullaby. 

If she looked or hoped for any change in 
her lot, it would have been, I think, for 
nothing more than that her grandmother 
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would always keep her temper, and that she 
herself could shake off the troublesome cough 
which came to her at the beginning of 
winter and stayed with her till the middle 
of summer. 

But she was nineteen years of age, and 
there was bound to come, some time or other, 
a change to this monotonous existence. 
There are so many things, you see, which 
young people must desire as soon as they get 
to know of them. Sooner or later, they are 
bound to learn some of them; and it is 
proper and fitting for youth to be always 
desiring ; and Nature abhors that condition 
of mind in which nothing is desired. It is, 
in fact, the moral vacuum. 
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Thus passed the days, each like unto each, 
save that some were colder and some warmer, 
and on some days there was grey cloud, and 
on some there was sunshine on the flags; not 
one among them all leaving a mark. But, 
since where there is life there is movement, 
and nothing stands still, the girl was learning 
to know that the old people drank a great 
deal more than was good for them, and that 
they were growing shaky in the morning, 
and that they were getting to drink more 
every week, and that all her money ought 
not to be demanded of her, in strict justice, 
for the purpose of buying gin, even though 
her grandmother had brought her up: per- 
haps she felt, too, that the bookbinder’s office 
was a more pleasant place than her own 
home, and that her testy employer was a 
more agreeable companion than her grand- 
father. But no thought, as yet, or desire 
of change, or expectation that her life could 
be anything but that of Cato’s Perfect 
Slave, who was always asleep when he was 
not at work, and always at work when he 
was not asleep. 

But there came a change, as there always 
does, to things mundane. The Roman slave 
got his when he fell ill, and was carried out, 
by a grateful master’s orders, into the open 
air to die on a rock. Julia got hers by a 
method which promised at first much more 
pleasant things. 

It was in the last week of May. A melo- 
drama was going on in which she was not 
required after the end of the fourth act and 
fifteenth tableau, that, namely, in which the 
marriage of the good young miller and the 
virtuous dairy-maid, just about to be accom- 
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plished, after unheard-of difficulties, is in- 
terrupted at the very doors of the church by 
the arrival of the wicked young lord with 
the press gang, and the bridegroom is torn 
from the arms of his bride amid the shrieks 
of the village maidens. Julia was a village 
maiden, and while she held up her arms 
in the conventional attitude to express terror, 
indignation, and pity, she turned her great 
eyes as usual to the pit and smiled sweetly 
upon the rows of white and eager faces. When 
the curtain fell, she was free, and hurried 
away to resume her walking dress. 

It was half-past ten, the evening air was 
cool and fresh after the hot breath of the 
gas. Julia came out of the theatre, and passed 
through the gardens where a band was play- 
ing, and the people were dancing on the 
platform. There is now no place at all, 
actually no place, in the whole of this great 
city, of four millions, where the people are 
allowed to dance—think upon it !—but two 
years ago there was this poor little City 
toad Ranelagh still surviving with its gallery 
and its lights and its platform and its band. 
Julia stopped and looked at the scene as she 
passed through: it had no attractions at all 
for her: after standing on the stage close to 
the big drum she had no wish for any more 
music ; and as for dancing, which she had 
once endeavoured to learn for stage pur- 
poses, it was associated in her mind with 
the horrible temper of a dancing-master. 
Nor was she attracted by the appearance of 
the company, consisting chiefly of rather noisy 
boys of the smaller shop kind and workgirls. 
The boys mostly kept together and laughed 
among each other, while the girls also kept 
together and laughed among each other too, 
as if to demonstrate their independence. A 
good many of the girls danced together ; now 
and then one of the boys would step out and 
beckon with his finger to the bevy of girls, 
and say, “’Ere,” when one of them would 
step out, and they danced with each other. 
Well: they enjoyed the dancing after their 
own way: now they are not allowed to dance 
at all, but are left to themselves, and are 
therefore making up revolutionary clubs, and 
want to nationalise the land—as if that will 
make them any the happier. When they 
come to divide private capital as well as 
land, the worthy Middlesex magistrates, who 
all have capital though very few have land, 
will perhaps wish that they had encouraged 
a taste for more innocent amusements while 
it was yet time. 

Julia, however, did not dance: and she 
knew none of the company, and so slipped 
through them and passed out into Shepherdess 
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Walk, and into the City Road. Here she 
hesitated a moment. She was tired and would 
have liked to go to bed, but it was Saturday 
night, and the old people were not yet, she 
very well knew, “ripe” for bed. So she 
crossed the road, because the south side is 
quieter, and turned to the right, and thought 
as it was a fine night and a bright moon, that 
she would walk for half an hour. 

When she came out of the gardens a 
young man followed her; when she turned 
her face west and walked towards Islington, 
he followed too, keeping a few yards behind 
her. She, meantime, was too much accus- 
tomed to the tread of multitudinous feet to 
take heed of following steps. The soft air of 
spring and the bright moonlight soothed her 
after the theatre and the roar of the audi- 
ence, and the blare of the band. Why, she 
thought, do people want so much noise? 
And why should they all shout and applaud 
when the heroine is thrown into the river 
by the villain, and rescued all dripping by 
her dauntless lover? The sillies! They 
must know it is all sham. 

Three times that young man who followed 
her, walked quickly after the girl as if with 
intent to speak to her; three times his 
courage failed him, because he was a shy 
young man ; at the fourth attempt he grew 
desperate and laid his hand, with City Road 
politeness, on the girl’s shoulder, saying, in a 
hoarse and husky whisper, “ May I speak 
with you for a moment?” 

“You'd best let me go,” she replied quickly, 
looking round to see if assistance was near. 
“You'd best let me go. I don’t speak to 
strangers.” 

“Only for a moment,” he said. “Only 
fora moment. Please don’t send me away. 
I don’t mean any harm. I don’t want to be 
rude.” She wavered. “I want to tell you” 
—here he gasped and choked—* that I’ve 
been to the Grecian every night for three 
weeks and more on purpose to see you on 
the stage, and for a fortnight I’ve followed 
you home every night.” 

“What did you want to follow me home 
for?” she asked, wondering what possessed 
the man. She had been followed before, but 
not every evening for a fortnight. And she 
had been spoken to, but not in so polite a 
manner. 

“Because I love you,” he replied. “Oh! 
I’ve seen lots of girls on the stage, but not 
one half so beautiful as you, nor with such 
lovely eyes.” 

Julia knew that she had good eyes and 
thought of them with gratitude, because 
they procured her a front place on the stage, 
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and a certain consideration at the treasury 
on a Saturday. They had their money 
value. 

“ As for insulting you,” the young fellow 
went on, clenching his fist, “ I'd like to see 
the man who'd dare to try it on when I 
was about. Look here—tell me your name 
first.” 

“ My name is Julia.” 

“ Julia—ah!” he gasped again, as if the 
name fitted with the beauty of its owner. 
“Julia! I ought to have guessed it. Will 
you meet me to-morrow afternoon? Wiil 
you go for a walk with me?” 

She hesitated. It was the first time that 
such an invitation had been offered her. 
“Am I too late?” he asked. “But I’ve 
never seen any other fellow with you. Do 
you keep company with some one else?” 

“No,” she replied, “it isn’t that. 
never kept company with any one.” 

“ Do you think I’m not respectable? Why, 
I'm in charge of the bookstall at Haggerston 
Junction, to sell the books and papers. They 
give me thirty shillings a week already. You 
can come and see me there. Come on 
Monday. I don’t want to hide anything 
from you ; if you'll only keep company with 
me, T'll tell you all about myself. ¥ 

“T can’t come on Monday,” she replied, 
touched by this proof of confidence. “I 
work all day at Mr. Bradberry’s, the book- 
binder, keeping his books for him. In the 
evening I go to the theatre.” 

“Then will you meet me to-morrow?” He 
took her hand. She trembled a little and 
looked at him doubtfully. He was a very good- 
looking young fellow, with fair hair and pink 
and white complexion, rather tall, and dressed 
with as much regard to fashion as the money 
would allow. His eyes looked into hers with 
an expression which she knew not, but it 
made her heart leap up strangely. 

“ Meet me here at three,” he went on. “I 
always go to chapel in the morning with 
mother, who is particular and serious. We 
will go—we will go—” He began to consider 
how, with due regard to the expense, he 
could make an attractive programme. ‘“ We 
will go by the King’s Cross tram to Hamp- 
stead, and have tea at North End, and 
we'll walk down Fortune Lane or on the 
Heath, if you like that better, after tea. If 
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it’s a fine day it will be beautiful. Do 
you like Hampstead 1” 
“T have never been there,” she said. “I 


have never been anywhere. I have got no 
friends at all except grandmother and grand- 
father and Mr. Bradberry.” Her eyes filled 
with tears, partly because she now perceived 
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for the first time how lonely and friendless a 
girl she was, and partly because it was such 
a beautiful thing to have any one caring to 
know her. 

“Haven't you got friends at the theatre 
among the other girls?” 

She shook her head. 

“You are too beautiful for them,” he said. 
“Of course you can’t make friends with 
them. Most of them are a horrid ugly 
lot. And haven’t you any friends in the 
bookbinding ¢” 

“No. I keep my own hours, so I see 
none of the girls. I used to know a lot of 
girls when I went to school, but I don’t 
know where they are now ; girls like us get 
seattered, so I’ve nobody.” 

“ And haven’t you got father and mother?” 

“No; they are both dead ; and I am told 
not to ask any questions about them: and, 
oh! you are respectable, and—would your 
mother like it?” 

She meant would his mother like him, so 
handsome and well dressed a lad, to keep 
company with a girl so humble as herself. 
He thought she meant that perhaps his 
mother wouldn’t like her stage business. 

“‘ Mother wouldn’t mind the book-keeping. 
Come, Julia, let us two be friends. My name 
is James Atherston. Call me Jem, and I 
will call you Julia. Will you promise for 
to-morrow? Give me your hand, and x 
he not only took her hand but he kissed her 
forehead. “Oh! Julia, if you knew how I 
love you! Why! I fell in love with you the 
first time I saw you on the stage—the 
very first time! Oh! Julia, we shall be so 
happy !” 

In this way Julia’s happiness began for 
her : coming upon her swiftly and unexpect- 
edly as all great and good things come. 
When her lover left her at her own door, 
she went in feeling conscious all over that she 
had been kissed, that her hand had been 
pressed, that she had been called beautiful, . 
and that a young man—a lovely young man— 
handsome and well set up, well dressed, a 
young man to be proud of, had said he loved 
her. Never before had any one kissed her in 
all her life, nor had any one caressed her, nor 
had any one said a word of love or tenderness 
to her. Oh! girls of the better sort, you 
receive the love and endearments that are 
lavished on you by those who love you with- 
out much heed, regarding them, as in some 
sort, your due. So they are: I deny it not: 
but think how it would have been for you if 
you had had none! 

Her grandmother would certainly have 
noticed the change in the girl when she came 
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home, the light in her eye, the flush of her 
cheek, the carriage of her head, the elasticity 
of her step—for this was a suspicious grand- 
mother, and she went daily in dread of this 
very thing, namely, a lover and a wedding, 
which might lead to the loss of her Julia 
and the extinction of her income ; but for 
the circumstance that she was now in the 
last stage but one of intoxication, that is to 
say, she was sitting bolt upright with a 
vacuous smile upon her face : a few moments 
more and another drop of gin and water and 
she would be ready to be led away. The 
old man might also have noticed his grand- 
daughter's unusual appearance, but that he 
too, was in the last stage but one. He held 
an empty pipe in his hand and, with the 
tears of pity and sympathy running down 
his face, he was singing “ Father, oh! father, 
come home to your child.” So that neither 
of them took the least notice of the girl, 
who, for the first time in her life, regarded 
her guardians with shame, because—what: 
oh !—what! would Jem think of her if he 
were to see them in this condition? She 
had often before seen them in the same 
condition with disgust and a helpless bitter- 
ness, but now she was ashamed of them. 
Jem, it was quite certain from the very 
beginning, must not be allowed to spend an 
evening with her grandfather. 

Presently, however, Julia was left alone. 
She pulled down her bed, which was one of 
the old-fashioned kind made up to look like a 
cabinet or wardrobe ; but she was not sleepy. 
She wrapped her head in her shawl and sat 
at the open window looking up at the moonlit 
sky and thinking of what had happened. So 
she remained, her chin in her hand, long 
atter midnight, till the hurrying feet outside 
had nearly all gone off to bed, and Brunswick 
Place, never a noisy street, was perfectly 
quiet. Noisy or quiet it mattered not. Her 
brain was full of the young man and his words. 
Foolish brain! He called her beautiful; he 
said he loved her. He wanted to keep com- 
pany with her ; he had been following her for 
a fortnight ; he called her beautiful ; he had 
been to the theatre every night for three 
weeks ; he said he loved her ; he had pressed 
her hand ; he must be good as well as hand- 
some, for he told her at once what he was 
and where he worked ; he said he loved her: 
and so on over and over again. 

At last, with a sigh, she shut the windows 
and drew down the blind, and went to bed. 
Simple Julia! All this agitation because a 
young fellow was in love with her! Whyat 
the West-end theatres—but then Julia was 
only at the Royal Grecian, 
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Then there began a sweet and pretty idyl, 
though the shepherd was but a bookstall 
clerk and the nymph only a theatre person. 
On the one side, a boy, full of imagination, 
who had read a good many of the books he 
sold, and who saw, behind those large and 
lustrous eyes, which had so ravished his heart, 
a whole heaven of beautiful thoughts. This 
belief gave him an unbounded respect for his 
mistress. What does it matter—the rank 
and social position of a girl—if with her eyes 
or her face she can inspire her lover with 
this belief? On the other hand a girl who, 
for her part, saw that her lover was well- 
mannered, handsome and brave; she had 
always thought so little of herself that this 
strange thing, his love, made her wonder 
and feel afraid. How should he love so poor 
a creature as herself? How should she fix 
his love so that he should never again want 
to look upon the face of another woman ¢ 

Of course her first instinct in this new 
posture of affairs was to make herself as 
beautiful as the day, if that were possible. 
Therefore, at every opportunity she added 
something to her little fineries ; and, because 
happiness always shows itself by external 
signs, she began to hold up her head, to walk 
with elastic step; her cough left her, her 
cheek filled out, her chest expanded, she 
became daily more beautiful—her eyes smiled 
still upon the enraptured pit, but they smiled 
also upon the whole world. 

“ Julia,” said her grandmother, with sink- 
ing heart, because she quickly found out how 
the girl spent her Sundays. “Julia, mind— 
there’s young men and young men. Some of 
"em want nothing but to live upon your wages. 
Take care. I ‘believe I have heard things 
about him-—but never mind. Take care, my 
gell. Keepin’ company is one thing. A gell 
can’t keep company too long. Remember 
that. Marryin’s another. A gell can’t put 
off marryin’ too long. You take care, and 
be guided by your old grandmother. And, 
oh! Julia, don’t let him have none of your 
money !” 

Julia laughed. Her Jem would not want 
to take her money, he was only too ready to 
spend his own. But she did a thing which 
filled the old lady with terror ; one day she 
dared to keep all her money, and only allowed 
her grandmother so much out of it as would 
pay the rent and the food. Why, where was 
the money for drink to come from in future! 
The old people sat and looked at each other, 
considering the question in dismay. The old 
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woman went to the theatre and asked for 
her granddaughter’s money to be paid weekly 
to herself. They laughed at her. She went 
to Mr. Bradberry with a similar request, and 
came away broken in spirit and wounded in 
her feelings. 

Now, too, though Julia spent her Sunday 
mornings as before with Mr. Bradberry, she 
no longer went through the books with him. 
She brought her work and thread and made 
pretty things for herself while he smoked his 
pipe and talked about the wickedness of 
existing institutions, especially of all kings, 
queens, princes, priests, and thinisters of the 
gospel who keep people poor. Julia listened 
and heard nothing, her heart being far away. 
Besides, as she knew none of these people, 
what did it matter to her how wicked they 
chose to be? Anybody, she ignorantly 
thought, may be as wicked as he pleases. 
It is mere matter of personal taste. 

“You don’t mind what I say, Julia,” he 
grumbled. ‘That’s the way with a girl. 
Give her a lover and she’s spoiled. Can’t 
think about anything else.” 

Sometimes, but not often, because his 
mother did not like him to come home late, 
Jem met her as she came out of the theatre, 
and walked home. with her ; but the regular 
day was Sunday, when she put on her best 
things and met him at three o'clock on the 
south side of the City Road, just where the 
bridge goes over the canal. When she saw 
him striding along the pavement to meet 
her, a flower in his button-hole, so gallant, so 
full of love, her heart beat fast and her 
cheek flushed, and there was not one single 
person in all this great city happier than 
Julia. Like the Shulamite, her beloved was 
to her “as a roe or a young hart leaping 
upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills, 
saying that the winter was past and the 
flowers come back again upon this joyful 
earth, with the singing of the birds and the 
putting forth of the green figs upon the 
fig tree.” 

They spent the afternoon and evening of 
the Sunday toggther; it was a tolerably 
fine summer—as summers go—with few wet 
Sundays, and they were always able to go 
somewhere. Like most London lads, this 
young fellow knew all the accessible holiday 
places and the attractions of each : there is a 
band in Regent’s Park on Sunday afternoons ; 
there is another with a most beautiful pavilion 
for taking tea at Battersea Park ; there are 
the gardens of Kew, where, he thought, there 
ought to.be a Sunday band, but there isn’t ; 
there is the river at Richmond ; there are 
green lanes and country walks round Totten- 


ham, Hornsey, Highgate,.and Hampstead ; 
you can easily reach the River Lea from 
Hoxton ; you may even get as far as Epping 
Forest ; if there be tightness as regards money, 
there are Victoria and Finsbury Parks always 
open. London is surrounded everywhere by 
the most delightful places for those who take 
their summer holidays on Sunday afternoons. 
To Julia the summer passed in a dream ; she 
looked neither before nor behind ; she lived in 
the present; all the week, whether in the 
smell of the paste over the account books, or 
in the hot theatre, she lived her Sundays 
over again and recalled the beautiful things 
her lover had said to her, and thought of the 
things he had given her, and how he looked 
while he kissed her in the open street at 
meeting, and wondered what they should do 
next Sunday. She learned all kinds of un- 
suspected things in these walks and excur- 
sions: woods, fields, wild flowers, the voice 
of the thrush and the blackbird. All these 
wonders were as new to her as the thoughts 
of the boy who read the books and papers 
which he sold, and gathered ideas which he 
poured into the receptive ear of his com- 
panion ; so that her mind was full of new 
thoughts and freshly-created images; she 
had new hopes; she looked on everything 
differently ; she was no longer satisfied ; she 
was born again, and born full of strange 
yearnings. 

As for Jem, there was never a moment 
when he ceased to be the most ardent lover ; 
he surrounded her with little cares as much 
as if he had been a gentleman and she a 
young lady. He thought nothing was too 
good for her: he was never out of temper 
with her or cross; it made him as well as 
his sweetheart perfectly happy only to walk 
hand in hand along the country paths and by 
the hedges. He did not drink or smoke ; he 
talked about books and what he read, the 
newspapers and what went on in the world, so 
that Julia was ashamed of her ignorance and 
bought a book with maps; he sometimes — 
brought a book in his pocket, and read to 
her, sitting in the shade. He was, in fact, a 
youth of imagination, who might, with edu- 
cation, have become a poet, and he had simple 
tastes, so that a cup of tea and some bread 
and butter in an arbour with Julia, was to 
him better than an alderman’s feast without 
her. As for her own tastes, she had none ; 
she thought as he thought, liked what he 
liked, learned his mind and thought him as 
wise as he was handsome, and as prudent as 
he was affectionate. 

She walked beside him mostly in silence, 
while the boy, who was full of generous and 
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wild ideas, a Socialist and a Republican, and 
a Radical, and believed in his fellow-man and 
loved everything that attracts ardent youth, 
poured out his heart to her, and was repaid 
when she lifted her beautiful eyes and said, 
“Oh, Jem, if every one could talk like you !” 
Out of all he said there grew up in her 
mind a new and glorious faith ; that things 
may be ordered better, and that there is 
a more perfect world where all the men 
would be as honest and as braye as her 
Jem, and all the women would be as good 
as—-as Jem thought her. 

And every Sunday evening when they 
parted at her door in Brunswick Place while 
he folded his arms round her and kissed 
her lips and cheek, she kissed him again, 
whispering, “Oh, Jem, you are kind to me!” 

“Hang me!” said Mr. Bradberry, “if I 
know you any longer, Julia! I suppose it’s 
his doing. Why, you are twice the girl you 
were! You've got flesh on your bones at 
last ; and you go singing about your work, 
and you're saucy, you are. Who'd ha’ 
thought to see you saucy? And I really 
believe your cough has gone for good; and 
your grandmother tells me you've plucked 
up spirit at last and won’t let her collar more 
than half the wages. Came here cryin’ she 
did—wanted me to pay her all of it—says 
you're an unnatural granddaughter. Never 
you mind, Julia. I told her if she’d kept 
you ten years, you'd kept her ten years, 
and if she made a fuss I’d take you away 
at once, and where’d she be then?” 

It was true. Julia with her new strength 
gained courage, and actually dared, as has 
been stated, to deny her grandmother’s right 
to seize all her money. She began, too, in a 
mean and miserly spirit to put some of it every 
week in the post-office bank. More than this, 
she threatened the old people, if they kept on 
reproaching her, to leave them altogether. 

This promise, together with the prospect 
of Julia’s marriage, alarmed them horribly. 
They sat together every evening with limited 
rations of gin and discussed the subject 
from all its different points of view. Could 
they not, for instance, go with the bride 
as a sort of dot, so that their right to 
maintenance by her husband might be ac- 
knowledged? Or, if this was impossible, 
could there not be granted a weekly allow- 
ance, such as she now made them? or, better 
still, could not the match be somehow broken 
off ? 

“What he finds in her,” said her grand- 
mother, “a skinny little slip of a thing—I 
don’t know. As for her, you can’t mention 
his name but she’s up in arms.” 
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“What are you going to do then?” asked 
her husband, who allowed his wife to do all 
the scheming, contriving, and thinking, and 
was not ashamed. 

“I shall see,” she replied. ‘“ You may be 
sure I’ll do something, whatever it is. She 
thinks she’s going to throw over her old 
grandmother who brought her up—does she? 
You make sure I'll do something. An 
ungrateful toad!” 

“‘ She is ! she is!’’ murmured the old man, 
looking at the empty gin bottle. 

The old woman was not so nice to look at 
as the old man, whose creamy white hair and 
clean shaven face made him a beautiful object 
of contemplation. Her own hair had fallen 
off in patches, and her cap could not com- 
pletely hide all the ravages of time. Venus 
Calva, grown old, is not beautiful without 
the aid of art, and the old lady could not 
afford to wear a front. Then her eyes were 
cunning, as if she was always devising some 
new trick, and her lips were generally in 
motion, as if she were rehearsing that trick 
beforehand. Why she looked so cunning 
cannot be explained on any reasonable theory, 
because her life, which had been spent in 
dressing the ladies at the theatre, was not 
one of those which are generally thought to 
favour an active exercise of cunning. 

She would do something. But what could 
she do? 

First, she thought she might say some- 
thing to the young man which should chill 
his passion, but that she knew might be a 
very difficult thing to do, and would certainly 
lead to a rupture with Julia, and a row 
from Mr. Bradberry, whom the old woman 
feared. 

Next she might say something to Julia 
but she had tried that already. 

Thirdly, she might say something to the 
young man’s relatives. But she did not 
know who they were, or where they lived. 

She turned this difficulty over in her mind 
for the rest of the week, but said nothing 
until Sunday morning, when she began by 
offering to help her granddaughter with 
some of her work. 

“ Bless you, my dearie,” she said, with a 
burst of geniality quite unusual. “ Bless you, 
when my eyes are not bad I’m as good a 
workwoman as ever. Give me the needle 
and thread, then ; now you go on with your 
work, and I’ll go on with mine. Never mind 
your grandfather. Let him lie abed if he 
likes. Ah! if it’s only for your own happi- 
ness, my dearie, I don’t mind. Ho! no, I 
sha’n’t mind. If he’s what he should be, and 
you deserve, I'll let you go with a cheerful 
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heart. 
he?” 
Julia nodded. 


He’s a clerk in a book-stall, isn’t 


“Lor! And your grandfather always in 
the same line too. Seems a Providence, 
don’t it? And who’s his relatives, Julia? 
Are they in the book trade, too?” She held 
up the dress and looked at it critically, as if 
she was thinking of that, and the position of 
Jem’s relations did not concern her at all. 

Julia, thus taken unawares, told unsus- 
piciously all there was to tell. 

“And his mother,’ she concluded, “is 
particular and religious, and a temperance 
woman, and would not approve of the theatre 
—I don’t know why. So when we're married, 
Iam to stay with Mr. Bradberry, who says 
he will double my wages, and give up the 
Grecian. And she’s not to be told anything 
about the theatre.” 

“Double your wages, will he? Ah! I 
always said he got you dirt-cheap. And 
where does the mother of the young gentle- 
man live?” 

“She’s got a stationer’s shop in Goswell 
Road,” said Julia. 

“She keeps a shop in the Goswell Road,” 
repeated the grandmother slowly, “and she’s 
religious, and particular, and temperance, and 
doesn’t approve of the theatre. Ho!” 

When Julia went off an hour or two later 
to meet her lover, the old woman put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and took the nearest way, 
which is past St. Luke’s Hospital, along Old 
Street. The Goswell Road, which may be 
considered as the main artery of Clerkenwell, 
runs from Aldersgate Street to the Angel at 
Islington, a distance of half a mile or there- 
abouts. Presently the old woman, slowly 
walking along the street, and looking at the 
names over the shops, saw that of “ Ather- 
ston.”” The shutters were up, because it was 
Sunday, but it was clearly a small and 
mean shop. While she stood there, looking 
at the name, the door opened and a woman 
stood in the doorway. She wore a widow’s 
cap, and carried a Bible in her hand. She 
was about five-and-forty years of age, and 
her face was pinched with care; it was not 
the common carking care of money, because 
her shop, with the little left by her husband, 
was enough for her; hers was care of 
another kind; she was in fact in continual 
trouble and anxiety about her son’s soul. It 
is a kind of trouble which in more Puritanic 
days made thousands of mothers lead lives 
of agony with never-ceasing prayers, exhor- 
tations, and misgivings. She belonged toa 
clear-headed and logical sect, which could put 
the case in unanswerable fashion—either a 


person is saved or he is not. That is in- 
telligible ; certainly those who habitually 
break the Sabbath, go to theatres, stay out 
late, and refuse to attend public worship 
oftener than once a week, cannot possibly be 
saved. What hope, then, could she entertain 
of her son ? 

“You are Mrs. Atherston, m’m?” The 
old woman went boldly and accosted her. 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

“T was passing this way, m’m,” she said, 
crossing her hands with the sweetest smile, 
“and I thought I would look in to make the 
acquaintance of a lady of whom I’ve heard 
so much, and going to be my own near 
relation, as it might be, m’m.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs. 


Atherston. “I think there must be some 
mistake.” 

“Ho! no. Ho! no, m’m,” her visitor 
replied. “I’m Julia’s grandmother.” 


“ Who is Julia?” 

“What?” the old woman put ona look of 
amazement. ‘ What? you don’t know the 
name—the very name—of the young lady 
that your son is a going to marry?” 

“My son—going to marry?” The poor 
mother’s face showed her astonishment. 
“ Who is he going to marry? I know nothing 
of it. Come in and tell me.” 

She led the way into her parlour at the 
back of the shop. The grandmother sat 
down, untied her bonnet strings, which in 
certain circles means friendliness and the 
intention of having a good long chat. 

“Will you,” asked Mrs. Atherston, her 
lips trembling, “will you tell me what you 
mean about my son?” 

“ He is going to marry my granddaughter 
Julia. Lor! And you not to know about 
it!” 

“And who—pray forgive me—I ought to 
know—my son has not acted straight with 
me—I ought to have been told—who are 
you?” 

“Ho!” said the grandmother, “we are 
respectable people, I assure you, and though 
we don’t keep our own shop we might have 
done, as many another. My husband has 
been all his life in Paternoster Row, and is 
there still, though old and not the man he 
was. As for me, I was a dresser at the 
Grecian Theatre till I got rheumatism in my 
fingers and couldn’t go on. Most respectable 
we were always.” 

“ And—and your son? You said she was 
your granddaughter.” 

“T never had but one child, and she was a 
gell. Julia’s her child, and my gell’s dead, 
with her wedding-ring on her finger. As for 
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Julia’s father, I never asked, and I never 
knew, and so much the better.” 

Mrs. Atherston received these explanations 
with a sinking heart. She had, however, one 
more question. 

“What does your granddaughter do for 
her living?” 

“She is engaged, m’m, at the Grecian The- 
ayter, like her grandmother and her mother 
before her,” said the ex-dresser, with a quick 
look out of her cunning eyes. “She has been 
on the boards pretty well since she began to 
walk. Not to speak and act, because the dear 
girl has got a weak chest and a low voice, 
but to stand in the front with a pretty dress 
on, and be a crowd, or a procession, or a 
chorus of village girls, and she the prettiest 
of the lot. Oh! you'll be proud of her, m’m, 
when you see her on the boards; you will, 
indeed. It was at the theayter that your 
son saw her, and fell in love with her from 
the front as many young gentlemen do, not 
knowing that it’s the make-up or they’d fall 
in love with the dresser. Then he——” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Atherston, “ you 
have told me quite enough. My son will tell 
me the rest.” 

“You are most welcome, m’m,” the old 
‘woman replied, rising. “ And if you'd like to 
come to the theayter to-morrow evening, I 
will pass you in either to the back or to the 
front, whichever you please. P’raps you'd 
like to see your Julia best from the front. 
It ‘ud make your heart warm to her the 
quicker, as one may say.” 

“T never go to theatres.” 

“ Well, it’s never too late to begin. And 
now, m’m, since we’ve begun friendly, we 
will continue friendly, and many is the visit 
I will pay you. P’raps some evening I will 
bring my old man and his pipe, and we will 
take a glass of something hot together. Lord! 
He’s capital company.” 

“There is never anything to drink in this 
house, and tobacco is not allowed.” Then the 
old woman came away with many protesta- 
tions of friendship. On her way home she 
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nodded her head, shook it, mumbled her lips, 
winked her eyes, and grinned, insomuch 
that if there had been any antiquarian per- 
son in the street, he would have instantly 
seized her for a witch, and had her tossed 
into the City Road Basin to see if she would 
sink or swim. But there was none, and so 
she reached home safely, and sat down and 
reflected at her ease, and with the greatest 
satisfaction that she had done a beautiful 
morning’s work and mischief enough to ruin 
two lives. 

“She thinks she‘is going to leave her 
old grandmother and marry, and me to 
go into the House, does she? Does she?” 
This question she asked a great many 
times, being in that mood—it has as yet 
received no name—in which the patient 
having committed some act of atrocious 
folly or wickedness, feels joyful at heart, and 
rubs his hands, yet with a certain fearful 
looking forward, and declares thet he is glad 
he did it, and he would do it again, and he 
wishes he had done it before, and now 
everybody shall see. 

This day seemed to Julia the happiest she 
had ever known. After nineteen years of 
endurance, four months of joy. Well, a 
great deal of sorrow is forgotten when a little 
joy comes. Nothing we forget sooner than 
pain ; nothing we remember longer than 
happiness. Yet, when it has gone altogether, 
and can never return, there is no greater 
misery than to remember the joys that are 
past. This has, I believe, been said before, and 
even quoted. It is not altogether true. One 
may remember the joy of having been young 
without absolute misery, one can remember 
the dear old days of love and song, dancing, 
lovers’ quarrels, the madness of hope, belief, 
enthusiasm and passion, without much more 
than a tender regret: but to lose such joy as 
Julia’s, to have it snatched suddenly, vio 
lently, horribly, out of her hand, that, if you 
please, leaves all the days which are to fol- 
low, be they many or few, dark and full of 
despair. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A WIDE green world, that rests, as children 
rest, 
In the broad flooding of the unshadowed 
day 
And when the long rays redden from the 
west. 


As on the evenness of some lulled bay 
The winged and sudden night drops 
down and broods, 
Or the white moon-tracks slowly shift their 
ray. 


And when grey dawn floats o’er the level 
roods 
It has but changed, not broken, their 
repose ; 
Not theirs the morning whispers of the 
woods ; 


Not theirs, when all the broken east is rose, 
Where the new sun has burst into his 
sky, 
The answering beacons of the mountain 
glows. 


A calm of loveliness is where they lie, 
A speech of silence, and the hush that 
stills, 
And the deep impulse of monotony. 


On to the olive slopes and crag-bound hills, 
On to the sea-like margins of blue air, 
Their world spreads forth beyond the world 
it fills, 


Lifting the sight past beauty that is there 
To a far dream, unshapen, that seems 
more, 
To a far hope or memory, who knows where? 


So, while we rest upon a tide-lapped shore, 
The immeasureable reaches of the main 
Bear thought past thought to some dim 
home before, 


To some new world dim longings seek in 
vain, 
The land that seems deep space’s hidden 
bourne, 
The goal of thy wide wastes, thou glorious 
plain. 


Clothe thee in beauty ruin has not worn 
Nor all the change and sadness of 
decline, 
Clothe thee in brightness; nature cannot 
mourn. 


Thou hast forgot the cities that were thine, 
The palaces of rest amid their groves, 
The farmstead, and the village, and the 
shrine. 


What grief to thee if, where the stray herd 


roves 
Trampling the lavish grass, stood homes 
of men, 
And wheat-fields in the flats the curlew 
loves ? 


What grief to thee? Long summers clothe 


the fen 
And scatter blossom on the fallow 
mead ; 
Fair in thy past thou art more fair than 
then. 


Yet musing eyes, that hold thee, voidly heed 

The waving corn long-rusted sickles 
felled, 

The walls long crumbled that outlived their 
need, 
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Heed all thou holdest not, but once hast 
held, ; 

The rustic wealth, the monumental piles, 

The pomps, the miseries, of dead days of eld. 


Oh, ancient plain amid thy thousand smiles, 
A sister sky respondent from below, 
Greenness beneath the blueness miles and 

miles, 


Thy soil has whilom sucked the red -blood’s 
flow, 
War-cries and groans have mingled in 
thy heaven, 
Then stillness and the rest of foe by foe. 


Rapines have torn thee, shrieking crowds 
been driven, 
Forth from the flaming roofs, along thy 
ways, 
Forth from the city razed, the fastness riven. 


Thy homes have known pale doubt, and 
wolfish frays, 
The secret poison, and the despot’s 
crime, 
And tongues that trembled in the murderer’s 
praise. 


In thy far glories of an ancient prime, 
How. hast thou been betrod by flagging 
feet 
Of hopeless captives from an alien clime ! 


Oh gaze of loathing eyes that strain to meet 
The first grey glimpse of awful Rome 
descried ! 
Oh hearts that beat, then almost ceased to 
beat ! 
Ah well! But there went joyous stir be- 
side ; 
On to their Rome they passed and 
Rome’s acclaim, 
The victor legions in their soldier pride. 


And even then through tombs. 
same. 
Lo! torn and empty walls, rent marbles 
near ; 
Lo! builded heaps that bear no more a name. 


Yet not the 


This was the dead’s immortal street : from 


here 
Stretched the twin lines of envied 
sepulchres 


And told them to the world, great, rever- 
enced, dear. 
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Rome’s proudest street: leagues from her 
barriers 
Measured by heroes’ names ; and, jour- 
neying home, 
Each coming step passed some renown of 
hers. 


But long since did the shapeless tombs 
become 
The desolate monument of one dead 
thing, 
And that dead thing the greatness once 
called Rome. 


And Rome laughs in the sunshine of the 
spring 
And crowns her hills with new-made 
homes a-row 
And wears her ruins for adornment ring. 


Thou knowest it not, slumbering around her 
so, 
Enfolding her with thy soft poisonous 
breath— 
Thou yet to-day her beauty and her woe, 


For lo! thy living fairness covers death : 
Like the bright clinging robe of magic 
tales 
Blasting the limbs that it encompasseth, 


Like sweet enchanted singing in the vales 
To bind the lingerer into lethic sleep, 
A trance of music till the sick sense fails, 


So thou, bright treachery. Patient centuries 
keep 
The story of the uneventful dead, 
Thy harvest thou hast given death to reap. 


Oh, thou hast forfeit for thy glories fled— 
Laxed hands, wanned lips, the fever’s 
stealthy haste, 
Scared women’s desolate tears too early shed. 


Rome’s deadliest enemy beside her placed ! 
Oh, thou fair silence, long avenged too 
much, 
Thou art avenged on man that leaves thee 
waste. 


Ay, leaves thee waste; and yet, to leave 
thee such 
Seems as to give our lives one perfect 
gift, 
Largeness and calm, free from man’s busy 
touch. 
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Forth, forth, o'er thy green infinite let me 
drift, 
Fill me with resting, thou still left so 
fair, 
Thou that the roofs must hide, the plough- 
share rift. 


Some morrow thou shalt be the trader’s care, 
Shalt be, thou too, toil’s mapped and 
meted ground, 
Here grow trim crops, here see the loom- 
mills stare. 


Thy silence shall be haste and eager sound ; 
Where in thy paths the wanderer’s foot 
is strange 
Brisk tramcars shall go plying on their 
round ; 


Thy wilds shall be a set and pecpled range- 
Highways, and dykes, and fields behind 
the wall. 
Well, since the change is, good, God speed 
the change. 


And surely eyes that can perceive the all 
Shall see a beauty in thy human good 
More than to watch the light and shadow 
fall. 


And lo! thy sunny hills, the hills that sicod 

Guarding the shepherd deserts ere Rome 
grew, 

That so will guard thee shaped to modern 
mood ; 


And lo! thy boundless heaven’s deep limpid 
blue, 
Thy big untrembling stars: thou couldst 
not seem, 
Ever, so staled but these should make thee 
new. 


Ah well! That morrow shall be fair, I 
deem, 
That is to waken thee: God speed the 
change : 
But yet—Oh fill my dreaming, perfect dream. 


AveGusta WEBSTER. 

















THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER X.—Continued. 


E/E was answered with a ready 
nod and “ yea, yea,” as the 
old man opened the billet 
and cast his eyes over it ; 





: then scanning Ambrose 
from head to foot, said 
with some amazement, 


“But you are of gentle 
blood, young sir.” 

“T am,” said Ambrose ; “ but gentle blood 
needs at times to work for bread, and Tibble 
let me hope that I might find both livelihood 
for the body and for the soul with you, sir.” 

“Ts it so?” asked the printer, his face 
lighting up. “Art thou willing to labour 
and toil, and give up hope of fee and honour, 
if so thou mayst win the truth?” 

Ambrose folded his hands with a gesture 
of earnestness, and Lucas Hansen said, 
“Bless thee, my son! Methinks I can aid 
thee in thy quest, so thou canst lay aside,” 
and here his voice grew sharper and more 
peremptory, “all thy gentleman’s airs and 
follies, and serve—ay, serve and obey.” 

“T trust so,” returned Ambrose; “my 
brother is even now becoming prentice to 
Master Giles Headley, and we hope to live as 
honest men by the work.of our hands and 
brains.” 

“TI forgot that you English herren are 
not so puffed up with pride and scorn like 
our Dutch nobles,” returned the printer. 
“ Canst live sparingly, and lie hard, and see 
that thou keepst the house clean, not like 
these English swine?” 

“1 hope so,” said Ambrose, smiling ; “ but 
I have an uncle and aunt, and they would 
have me lie every night at their house beside 
the Temple gardens.” 

“ What is thine uncle?” 

“He hath a post in the meiné of my Lord 
Archbishop of York,” said Ambrose, blushing 
and hesitating a little. ‘He cometh to and 


fro to his wife, who dwells with her old 
father, doing fine lavender’s work for the 
lawyer folk therein.” 

It was somewhat galling that this should 
be the most respectable occupation that could 
be put forward, but Lucas Hansen was 
evidently reassured by it. He next asked 
whether Ambrose could read Latin, putting 
a book into his hand as he did so ; Ambrose 
read and construed readily, explaining that 
he had been trained at Beaulieu. 

“That is well!” said the printer; “and 
hast thou any Greek?” 

“Only the alphabeta,” said Ambrose, “I 
made that out from a book at Beaulieu, but 
Father Simon knew no more, and there was 
nought to study from.” 

“ Even so,” replied Hansen, “ but little as 
thou knowst, ’tis as much as I can hope for 
from any who will aid me in my craft. "Tis 
I that, as thou hast seen, furnish for the use 
of the children at the dean’s school of St. 
Paul’s. The best and foremost scholars of 
them are grounded in their Greek, that being 
the tongue wherein the Holy Gospels were 
first writ. Hitherto I have had to get me 
books for their use from Holland, whither 
they are brought from Basle, but I have had 
sent me from Hamburg a fount of type of 
the Greek character, whereby I hope to 
print at home, the accidence, and mayhap 
the Dialogues of Plato, and it might even be 
the sacred Gospel itself, which the great 
Doctor, Master Erasmus, is even now 
collating from the best authorities in the 
universities.” 

Ambrose’s eyes kindled with unmistak- 
able delight. ‘ You have the accidence !”’ he 
exclaimed. “Then could I study the tongue 
even while working for you! Sir, I would do 
my best! It is the very opportunity I seek.” 

“Fair and softly,” said the printer with 
something of a smile. “Thou art new to 
cheapening and bargaining, my fair lad. 
Thou hast spoken not one word of the wage.” 
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“T recked not of that,” said Ambrose. 
«’Tis true, I may not burthen mine uncle 
and aunt, but verily, sir, I would live on the 
humblest fare that will keep body and soul 
together so that I may have such an oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ How knowst thou what the opportunity 
may be?” returned Lucas, drily. “Thou art 
but a babe! Some one should have a care of 
thee! If I set thee to stand here all day 
and cry what d’ye lack? or to carry bales 
of books twixt this and Warwick Inner Yard 
thou wouldst have no ground to complain.” 

“Nay, sir,” returned Ambrose, “I wot 
that Tibble Steelman would never send me 
to one who would not truly give me what I 
need.” 

“Tibble Steelman is verily one of the few 
who are both called and chosen,” replied 
Lucas, “and I think thou art the same so 
far as green youth may be judged, since 
thou art one who will follow the Word into 
the desert, and never ask for the loaves and 
fishes. Nevertheless, I will take none 
advantage of thy youth and zeal, but thou 
shalt first behold what thou shalt have to do 
for me, and then if it still likes thee, I will 
see thy kindred: Hast no father?” 

Ambrose explained, and at that moment 
Master Hansen’s boy made his appearance, 
returning from an errand ; the stall was left 
in his charge, while the master took Ambrose 
with him into the precincts of what had once 
been the splendid and hospitable mansion of 
the great king-maker, Warwick, but was 
now broken up into endless little tenements 
with their courts and streets, though the 
baronial ornaments, and the arrangement 
still showed what the place had been. 

Entering beneath a wide archway, still 
bearing the sign of the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, Lucas led the way into what must 
have been one of the courts of offices, for it 
was surrounded with buildings and sheds of 
different heights and sizes, and had on 
one side a deep trough of stone, fed by a 
series of water taps, intended for the use of 
the stables. The doors of one of these build- 
ings was unlocked by Master Hansen, and 
Ambrose found himself in what had once per- 
haps been part of a stable, but had been 
partitioned off from the rest. There were two 
stalls, one serving the Dutchman for his 
living room, the other for his workshop. In 
one corner stood a white earthenware stove— 
so new a spectacle to the young forester that 
he supposed it to be the printing press. A 
table, shining with rubbing, a wooden chair, 
a couple of stools, a few vessels, mirrors for 
brightness, some chests and corner cupboards, 
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a bed shutting up like a box, and likewise 
highly polished, completed the furniture, all 
arranged with the marvellous orderliness and 
neatness of the nation. A curtain shut off 
the opening to the other stall, where stood a 
machine with a huge screw, turned by lever- 
age. Boxes of type and piles of paper sur- 
rounded it, and Ambrose stood and looked at 
it with a sort of awe-struck wonder and re- 
spect as the great fount of wisdom. Hansen 
showed him what his work would be, in set- 
ting up type, and by and by correcting after 
the first proof. The machine could only 
print four pages at a time, and for this 
operation the whole strength of the estab- 
lishment was required. Moreover, Master 
Hansen bound, as well as printed his books. 
Ambrose was by no means daunted. As long 
as he might read as well as print, and while 
he had Sundays at St. Paul’s to look to, he 
asked no more—except indeed that his gentle 
blood stirred at the notion of acting salesman 
in the book-stall, and Master Hansen assured 
him with a smile that Will Wherry, the 
other boy, would do that better than either of 
them, and that he would be entirely employed 
here. 

The methodical master insisted however 
on making terms with the boy’s relations ; 
and with some misgivings on Ambrose’s 
part, the two—since business hours were 
almost over—walked together to the Temple 
and to the little house, where Perronel was 
ironing under her window. 

Ambrose need not have doubted. The 
Dutch blood on either side was stirred ; and 
the good housewife commanded the little 
printer’s respect as he looked round on a 
kitchen as tidy as if it were in his own coun- 
try. And the bargain was struck that 
Ambrose Birkenholt should serve Master 
Hansen for his meals and two pence a week, 
while he was to sleep at the little house of 
Mistress Randall, who would keep his clothes 
and linen in order. , 

And thus it was that both Ambrose and 
Stephen Birkenholt had found their vocations 
for the present, and both were fervent in them. 
Master Headley pshawed a little when he 
heard that Ambrose had engaged himself 
to a printer and a foreigner ; and when he 
was told it was to a friend of Tibble’s, 
only shook his head, saying that Tib’s only 
fault was dabbling in matters of divinity, as 
if a plain man could not be saved without 
them! However, he respected the lad for 
having known his own mind and not hung 
about in idleness, and he had no opinion of 
clerks, whether monks or priests. Indeed, 
the low esteem in which the clergy as a class 
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were held in London was one of the very 
evil signs of the times. Ambrose was invited 
to dine and sup at the Dragon court every 
Sunday and holiday, and he was glad to 
accept, since the hospitality was so free, and 
he thus was able to see his brother and Tib- 
ble ; besides that, it prevented him from bur- 
thening Mistress Randall, whom he really 
liked, though he could not see her husband, 
either in his motley or his plain garments, 
without a shudder of repulsion. 

Ambrose found that setting up type had 
not much more to do with the study of new 
books than Stephen’s turning the grindstone 
had with fighting in the lists ; and the mis- 
takes he made in spelling from right to left, 
and in confounding the letters, made him 
despair, and prepare for any amount of just 
indignation from his master ; but he found 
onthe contrary that Master Hansen had never 
had a pupil who made so few blunders on the 
first trial, and augured well of him from such 
a beginning. Paper was too costly, and pres- 
sure too difficult, for many proofs to be struck 
off, but Hansen could read and correct his type 
as it stood, and assured Ambrose that practice 
would soon give him the same power ; and the 
correction was thus completed, when Will 
Wherry, a big, stout fellow, came in to din- 
ner—the stall being left during that time, as 
nobody came for books during the dinner- 
hour, and Hansen, having an understanding 
with his next neighbour, by which they took 
turns to keep guard against thieves. 

The master and the two lads dined together 
on the contents of a cauldron, where peas 
and pork had been simmering together on 
the stove all the morning. Their strength 
was then united to work the press and strike 
off a sheet, which the master scanned, find- 
ing only one error in it. It was a portion of 
Lilly’s Grammar, and Ambrose regarded it 
with mingled pride and delight, though he 
longed to go further into those deeper revela- 
tions for the sake of which he had come here. 

Master Hansen then left the youths to 
strike off a couple of hundred sheets, after 
which they were to wash the types and 
rearrange the letters in the compart- 
ments in order, whilst he returned to the 
stall. The customers requiring his _per- 
sonal attention were generally late ones, 
When all this was accomplished, and the pot 
put on again in preparation for supper, the 
lads might use the short time that remained 
as they would, and Hansen himself showed 
Ambrose a shelf of books concealed by a 
blue curtain, whence he might read. 

Will Wherry showed unconcealed amaze- 
ment that this should be the taste of his 
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companion. He himself hated the whole 
business, and would never have taken to it, 
but that he had too many brothers for all to 
take to the water on the Thames, and their 
mother was too poor to apprentice them, and 
needed the small weekly pay the Dutchman 
gave him. He seemed a good-natured, dull 
fellow, whom no doubt Hansen had hired 
for the sake of the strong arms, developed 
by generations of oarsmen upon the river. 
What he specially disliked was that his 
master was a foreigner. The whole court 
swarmed with foreigners, he said, with the 
utmost disgust, as if they were noxious 
insects. They made provisions dear, and 
undersold honest men, and. he wondered the 
Lord Mayor did not see to it and drive 
them out. He did not so much object to 
the Dutch, but the Spaniards—no words could 
express his horror of them. 

By and by, Ambrose going out to fetch some 
water from the conduit, found standing by it 
a figure entirely new to him. It was a young 
girl of some twelve or fourteen years old, in 
the round white cap worn by all of her age 
and sex, but from beneath it hung down two 
thick plaits of the darkest hair he had ever 
seen, and though the dress was of the ordi- 
nary dark serge with a coloured apron, it was 
put on with an air that made it look like 
some strange and beautiful costume on the 
slender, lithe little form. The vermillion 
apron was further trimmed with a narrow 
border of white, edged again with deep blue, 
and it chimed in with the bright coral ear- 
rings and necklace. As Ambrose came 
forward the creature tried to throw a crimson 
handkerchief over her head, and ran into the 
shelter of another door, but not before 
Ambrose had seen a pair of large dark eyes 
so like those of a terrified fawn that they 
seemed to carry him back to the Forest. 
Going back amazed he asked his companion 
who the girl he had seen could have been. 

Will stared. “I trow you mean the old 
blackamoor sword-cutler’s wench. He is one 
of those pestilent strangers. An ’Ebrew 
Jew who worships Mahound and is too bad 
for the Spanish folk themselves.” 

This rather startled Ambrose, though he 
knew enough to see that the accusations 
could not both be true, but he forgot it in 
the delight, when Will pronounced the work 
done, of drawing back the curtain and 
feasting his eyes upon the black backs of 
the books and the black-letter brochures that 
lay by them. There were scarcely thirty, 
yet he gloated on them as on an inexhaustible 
store, while Will, whistling wonder at his 
taste, opined that since some one was there 
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to look after the stove, and the iron pot on 
it, he might go out and have a turn at ball 
with Hob and Martin. 

Ambrose was glad to be left to go over 
his coming feast. There was Latin, English, 
and, alas! baffling Dutch. High or Low it 
was all the same to him. What excited his 
curiosity most was the Thesis of Dr. Martinus 
Luther, of Wittenburg—in Latin of course, 
and that he could easily read—but almost 
equally exciting was a Greek and Latin 
vocabulary, or again, a very thin book in 
which he recognised the New Testament in 
the Vulgate. He had heard chapters of it 
read from the graceful stone pulpit over- 
hanging the refectory at Beaulieu, and, of 
course, the Gospels and Epistles at mass, but 
they had been read with little expression and 
no attention; and that Sunday’s discourse 
had filled him with eagerness to look farther; 
but the mere reading the titles of the books 
was pleasure enough for the day, and his 
master was at home before he had fixed his 
mind on anything. Perhaps this was as 
well, for Lucas advised him what to begin 
with, and how to divide his studies so as to 
gain a knowledge of the Greek, his great 
ambition, and also to read the Scripture. 
The master was almost as much delighted as 
the scholar, and it was not till the curfew 
was beginning to sound that Ambrose could 
tear himself away. It was still daylight, and 
the door of the next dwelling was open. 
There, sitting on the ground cross-legged, in 
an attitude such as Ambrose had never 
seen, was a magnificent old man, with a huge 
long white beard, wearing, indeed, the usual 
dress of a Londoner of the lower class, but 
the gown flowed round him in a grand and 
patriarchal manner, corresponding with his 
noble, somewhat aquiline features, and behind 
him, Ambrose thought he caught a glimpse 
of the shy fawn he had seen in the morning. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AY DI ME GRENADA, 


“Tn sooth, it was a thing to weep 

If then as now the level plain 

Beneath was spreading like the deep, 
The broad unruffled main. 

If like a watch tower of the sun 
Above, the Alpuxarras rose, 

Streaked, when the dying day was done, 
With evening’s roseate snows.” 

ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


Wuen Mary Tudor, released by death 
from her first dreary marriage, contracted 
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for her brother’s pleasure, had appeased his 
wrath at her second marriage made to please 
herself, Henry VIII. was only too glad to 
mark his assent by all manner of fes- 
tivities ; and English chroniclers, instead of 
recording battles and politics, had only to 
write of pageantries and tournaments during 
that merry May of the year 1515—-a May, be 
it remembered, which, thanks to the old style, 
was at least ten days nearer to Midsummer 
than our present month. 

How the two queens and all their court 
had gone a-maying on Shooter’s Hill, ladies 
and horses poetically disguised and labelled 
with sweet summer titles, was only a nine 
days’ wonder when the Birkenholts had come 
to London, but the approaching tournament 
at Westminster on the Whitsun holiday was 
the great excitement to the whole population, 
for, with all its faults, the court of bluff 
King Hal was thoroughly genial, and every 
one, gentle and simple, might participate in 
his pleasures. 

Seats were reserved at the lists for the 
city dignitaries and their families, and though 
old Mistress Headley professed that she 
ought to have done with such vanities, she 
eould not forbear from going to see that her 
son was not too much encumbered with the 
care of little Dennet, and that the child 
herself ran into no mischief. Master Head- 
ley himself grumbled and sighed, but he put 
himself into his scarlet gown, holding that 
his presence was a befitting attention to the 
king, glad to gratify his little daughter, and 
not without a desire to see how his workman- 
ship—good English ware—held out against 
“mail and plate of Milan steel,” the fine 
armour brought home from France by the 
new Duke of Suffolk. Giles donned his best 
in the expectation of sitting in the places of 
honour as one of the family, and was greatly 
disgusted when Kit Smallbones observed, 
“ What's all that bravery for? The tilting 
match quotha? Ha! ha! my young spring- 
ald, if thou see it at all, thou must be content 
to gaze as thou canst from the armourers’ 
tent, if Tibble there chooses to be cumbered 
with a useless lubber like thee.” 

“T always sat with my mother when there 
were matches at Clarendon,” muttered Giles, 
who had learnt at least that it was of no use 
to complain of Smallbones’ plain speaking. 

“If folks cocker malapert lads at Sarum 
we know better here,’’ was the answer. 

“IT shall ask the master, my kinsman,” 
returned the youth. 

But he got little by his move. Master 
Headley told him, not unkindly, for he had 
some pity for the spoilt lad, that not the 
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Lord Mayor himself would take his own son 
with him while yet an apprentice. Tibble 
Steelman would indeed go to one of the 
attendants’ tents at the further end of the 
lists, where repairs to armour and weapons 
might be needed, and would take an assistant 
or two, but who they might be must depend 
on his own choice, and if Giles had any 
desire to go, he had better don his working 
dress. 

In fact, Tibble mieant to take Edmund 
Burgess, and one workman for use, and one 
of the new apprentices for pleasure, letting 
them change in the middle of the day. The 
swagger of Giles actually forfeited for him 
the first turn, which—though he was no 
favourite with the men—would have been 
granted to his elder years and his relationship 
to the master ; but on his overbearing demand 
to enter the boat which was to carry down a 
little anvil and charcoal furnace, with a few 
tools, rivets, nails, and horse-shoes, Tibble 
coolly returned that he needed’ no such gay 
birds ; but if Giles chose to be ready in his 
leathern coat when Stephen Birkenholt came 
home at midday, mayhap he might change 
with him. 

Stephen went joyously in the plainest of 
attire, though Tibble in fur cap, grimy jerkin, 
and leathern apron was no elegant steersman ; 
and Edmund, who was at the age of youthful 
foppery, shrugged his shoulders a little, and 
disguised the garments of the smithy with 
his best flat cap and newest mantle. 

They kept in the wake of the handsome 
barge which Master Headley shared with his 
friend and brother alderman, Master Hope 
the draper, whose young wife, in a beautiful 
black velvet hood and shining blue satin 
kirtle, was evidently petting Dennet to her 
heart’s content, though the little damsel 
never lost an opportunity of nodding to her 
friends in the plainer barge in the rear. 

The Tudor tilting matches cost no lives, 
and seldom broke bones. They were chiefly 
opportunities for the display of brilliant 
enamelled and gilt armour, at the very acme 
of cumbrous magnificence; and of equally 
gorgeous embroidery spread out over the 
vast expanse provided by elephantine Flemish 
horses. Even if the weapons had not been 
purposely blunted, and if the champions had 
really desired to slay one another, they 
would have found the task very difficult, as 
in effect they did in the actual game of war. 
But the spectacle was a splendid one, and all 
the apparatus was ready in the armourers’ 
tent, marked by St. George and the Dragon. 
Tibble ensconced himself in the innermost 
corner with a “tractate,” borrowed from his 
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friend Lucas, and sent the apprentices to 
gaze their fill at the rapidly filling circles 
of seats. They saw King Harry, resplendent 
in gilded armour—“from their own anvil, 
true English steel,” said Edmund, proudly— 
hand to her seat his sister the bride, one of 
the most beautiful women then in existence, 
with a lovely and delicate bloom on her fair 
face and exquisite Plantagenet features. No 
more royally handsome creatures could the 
world have offered than that brother and 
sister, and the English world appreciated 
them and made the lists ring with applause 
at the fair lady who had disdained foreign 
princes to wed her true love, an honest 
Englishman. 

He—the cloth of frieze—in blue Milanese 
armour, made to look as classical as possible, 
and with clasps and medals‘engraven from 
antique gems—handed in Queen Katharine, 
whose dark but glowing Spanish complexion 
made a striking contrast to the dazzling 
fairness of her young sister-in-law. Near 
them sat a stout burly figure in episcopal 
purple, and at his feet there was a form 
which nearly took away all Stephen’s plea- 
sure for the time. For it was in motley, and 
he could hear the bells jingle, while the hot 
blood rose in his cheeks in the dread lest 
Burgess should detect the connection, or 
recognise in the jester the grave personage 
who had come to negotiate with Mr. Headley 
for his indentures, or worse still, that the 
fool should see and claim him. 

However, Quipsome Hal seemed to be ex- 
changing drolleries with the young dowager 
of France, who, sooth to say, giggled in a 
very unqueenly manner at jokes which made 
the grave Spanish-born queen draw up her 
stately head, and converse with a lady on 
her other hand—an equally stately lady, 
somewhat older, with the straight Planta- 
genet features, and by her side a hand- 
some boy, who, though only eight or nine 
years old, was tonsured, and had a little 
scholar’s gown. “That,” said Edmund, “is 
my Lady Countess of Salisbury, of whom 
Giles Headley. prates so much.” 

A tournament which was merely a game 
between gorgeously equipped princes and 
nobles afforded little scope for adventure 
worthy of record, though it gave great 
diversion to the spectators. Stephen gazed 
like one fascinated at the gay panoply of 
horse and man, with the huge plumes on 
the heads of both, as they rushed against 
one another, and he shared with Edmund the 
triumph when the lance from their armoury 
held good, the vexation if it were shivered. 
All would have been perfect but for the 
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sight of his uncle, evidently playing off his 
drolleries in a manner that gave him a sense 
of personal degradation. 

To escape from the sight almost consoled 
him when, in the pause after the first courses 
had been run, Tibble told him and Burgess 
to return, and send Headley and another 
workman with a fresh bundle of lances for 
the afternoon’s tilting. Stephen further 
hoped to find his brother at the Dragon 
court, as it was one of those holidays that 
set every one free, and separation began to 
make the brothers value their meetings. 

But Ambrose was not at the Dragon 
court, and when Stephen went in quest of 
him to the Temple, Perronel had not seen 
him since the early morning, but she said he 
seemed so much bitten with the little old 
man’s scholarship that she had small doubt 
that he would be found poring over a book 
in Warwick Inner Yard. 

Thither therefore did Stephen repair. The 
place was nearly deserted, for the inhabitants 
were mostly either artisans ; or that far too 
numerous race who lived on the doles of 
convents, on the alms of church-goers, and 
the largesses scattered among the people on 
public occasions, and these were for the most 
part pursuing their vocation both of gazing 
and looking out for gain among the spec- 
tators outside the lists. The door that 
Stephen had been shown as that of Ambrose’s 
master was however partly open, and close 
beside it sat in the sun a figure that amazed 
him. On a small mat or rug, with a black 
and yellow handkerchief over her head, and 
little scarlet legs crossed under a blue dress, 
all lighted up by the gay May sun, there 
slept the little dark, glowing maiden with 
her head bent as it leant against the wall, 
her rosy lips half open, her long black plaits 
on her shoulders. 

Stepping up to the half-open door, whence 
he heard a voice reading, his astonishment 
was increased. At the table were his brother 
and his master,, Ambrose with a black 
book in hand, Lucas Hansen with some 
papers, and on the ground was seated a 
venerable, white-bearded old man, something 
between Stephen’s notions of an apostle 
and of a magician, though the latter idea 
predominated at sight of a long parchment 
scroll covered with characters such as be- 
longed to no alphabet that he had ever 
dreamt of. What were they doing to his 
brother? He was absolutely in an enchanter’s 
den. Was it a pixy at the door, guarding 
it? “Ambrose!” he cried aloud. 

Everybody started. Ambrose sprang to 


his feet, exclaiming “Stephen!” The pixy 


gave a little scream and jumped up, flying 
to the old man, who quietly rolled up his 
scroll. 

Lucas rose up, as Ambrose spoke. 

“Thy brother?” said he. 

“Yea—come in search of me,” said 
Ambrose. 

“Thou hadst best go forth with him,” 
said Lucas. 

“Tt is not well that youth should study 
over long,” said the old man. “Thou hast 
aided us well, but do thou now unbend the 
bow. Peace be with thee, my son.” 

Ambrose complied, but scarcely willingly, 
and the instant they had made a few steps 
from the door, Stephen exclaimed in dismay, 
“ Who—what was it? Have they bewitched 
thee, Ambrose ?”’ 

Ambrose laughed merrily. “Not so. It 
is holy lore that those good men are reading.” 

“ Nay now, Ambrose. Stand still—if thou 
canst, poor fellow,’ he muttered, and then 
made the sign of the cross three times over 
his brother, who stood smiling, and said, “ Art 
satisfied, Stevie? Or wilt have me rehearse 
my Credo?” Which he did, Stephen listen- 
ing critically, and drawing a long breath as 
he recognised each word, pronounced without 
a shudder at the critical points. “Thou 
art safe so far,” said Stephen. “ But 
sure he is a wizard. I even beheld his 
familiar spirit—in a fair shape doubtless— 
like a pixy! Be not deceived, brother. 
Sorcery reads backwards—and I saw him so 
read from that scroll of his. Laughest thou ! 
Nay! What shall I do to free thee? Enter 
here !”” 

Stephen dragged his brother, still laughing, 
into the porch of the nearest church, and 
deluged him with holy water with such 
good will, that Ambrose, putting up his 
hands to shield his eyes, exclaimed, ‘Come 
now, have done with this folly, Stephen— 
though it makes me laugh to think of thy 
scared looks, and poor little Aldouza being 
taken for a familiar spirit.” And Ambrose 
laughed as he had not laughed for weeks. 

“ But what is it, then?” 

“The old man is of thy calling, or some- 
thing like it, Stephen, being that he maketh 
and tempereth sword-blades after the prime 
Damascene or Toledo fasuion, and the familiar 
spirit is his little daughter.” 

Stephen did not however look moiiified. 
“Sword-blades! None have a right to make 
them save our craft. This is one of the 
rascaille Spaniards who have poured into the 
city under favour of the queen to spoil and 
ruin the lawful trade. Though could you 
but have seen, Ambrose, how our tough 
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English ashwood in King Harry’s hand— 
from our own armoury too—made all go 
down before it, you would never uphold 
strangers and their false wares that can only 
get the better by sorcery.” 

“How thou dost harp upon sorcery!” 
exclaimed Ambrose. “I must tell thee the 
good old man’s story as ‘twas told to me, 
and then wilt thou own that he is as good a 
Christian as ourselves—ay, or better—and 
hath little cause to love the Spaniards.” 

“Come on, then,” said Stephen. “ Me- 
thought if we went towards Westminster 
we might yet get where we could see the 
lists. Such a rare show, Ambrose, to see 
the king in English armour, ay, and Master 
Headley’s, every inch of it, glittering in the 
sun, so that one could scarce brook the 
dazzling, on his horse like a rock shattering 
all that came against him! I warrant 
you the lances cracked and shivered like 
faggots under old Purkis’s bill-hook. And 
that you should liefer pore over crabbed 
monkish stuff with yonder old men! My 
life on it, there must be some spell !” 

“No more than of old, when I was ever 
for book, and thou for bow,” said Ambrose ; 
“but I'll make thee rueful for old Michael 
yet. Hast heard tell of the Moors in 
Spain ?” 

“ Moors—blackamoors who worship Ma- 
hound and Termagant. I saw a blackamoor 
last week behind his master, a merchant of 
Genoa, in Paul’s Walk. He looked like the 
devils in the Miracle Play at Christ Church, 
with blubber lips and wool for hair. I mar- 
velled that he did not writhe and flee when 
he came within the minster, but Ned Burgess 
said he was a christened man.” 

“Moors be not all black, neither be 
they all worshippers of Mahound,” replied 
Ambrose. 

However, as Ambrose’s information, though 
a few degrees more correct and intelligent 
than his brother’s, was not complete, it will 
be better not to give the history of Lucas’s 
strange visitors in his words. 

They belonged to the race of Saracen 
Arabs who had brought the arts of life to 
such perfection in Southern Spain, but who 
had received the general appellation of 
Moors, from those Africans who were con- 
tinually reinforcing them, and, bringing a 
certain Puritan strictness of Mohammedanism 
with them, had done much towards destroy- 
ing the highest cultivation among them 
before the Spanish kingdoms became united, 
and finally triumphed over them. During 
the long interval of two centuries, while 
Castille was occupied by internal wars, and 
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Aragon by Italian conquests, there had 
been little aggression on the Moorish border- 
land, and a good deal of friendly intercourse 
both in the way of traffic and of courtesy ; 
nor had the bitter persecution and distrust 
of new converts then set in, which followed 
the entire conquest of Granada. Thus, 
when Ronda was one of the first Moorish 
cities to surrender, a great merchant of the 
unrivalled sword-blades whose secret had 
been brought from Damascus, had, with all 
his tamily, been accepted gladly when he 
declared himself ready to submit and receive 
baptism. Miguel Abenali was one of the 
sons, and though his conversion had at first 
been mere compliance with his father’s will 
and the family interests, he had become 
sufficiently convinced of Christian truth not 
to take part with his own people in the final 
struggle. Still, however, the inbred abhor- 
rence of idolatry had influenced his manner 
of worship, and when, after half a life time, 
Granada had fallen, and the Inquisition had 
begun to take cognisance of new Christians 
from among the Moors as well as the Jews, 
there were not lacking spies to report the 
absence of all sacred images or symbols from 
the house of the wealthy merchant, and that 
neither he nor any of his family had been 
seen kneeling before the shrine of Nuestra 
Sefiora. The sons of Abenali did indeed 
feel strongly the power of the national re- 
action, and revolted from the religion which 
they saw cruelly enforced on their conquered 
countrymen. The Moor had been viewed 
as a gallant enemy, the Morisco was only a 
being to be distrusted and persecuted ; and 
the efforts of the good Bishop of Granada, 
who had caused the Psalms, Gospels, and 
large portions of the Breviary to be trans- 
lated into Arabic, were frustrated by the 
zeal of those who imagined that heresy 
lurked in the vernacular, and perhaps that 
objections to popular practices might be 
strengthened. 

By order of Cardinal Ximenes, these Arabic 
versions were taken away and burnt; but 
Miguel Abenali had secured his own copy, 
and it was what he there learnt that withheld 
him from flying to his countrymen and re- 
suming their faith when he found that the 
Christianity he had professed for forty years 
was no longer a protection to him. Having 
known the true Christ in the Gospel, he 
could not turn back to Mohammed, even 
though Christians persecuted in the Name 
they so little understood. 

The crisis came in 1507, when Ximenes, 
apparently impelled by the dread that simu- 
lated conformity should corrupt the Church, 
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quickened the persecution of the doubtful 
“ Nuevos Cristianos,” and the Abenali family, 
who had made themselves loved and repected, 
received warning that they had been de- 
nounced, and that their only hope lay in flight. 

The two sons, high-spirited young men, 
on whom religion had far less hold than 
national feeling, fled to the Alpuxarra 
Mountains, and, renouncing the faith of the 
persecutors, joined their countrymen in their 
gallant and desperate warfare. Their mother, 
who had long been dead, had never been 
more than an outward Christian, but the 
second wife of Abenali shared his belief and 
devotion with the intelligence and force of 
character sometimes found among the 
Moorish ladies of Spain. She and her little 
ones fled with him in disguise to Cadiz, with 
the precious Arabic Scriptures rolled round 
their waists, ard took shelter with an Eng- 
lish merchant, who had had dealings in sword- 
blades with Sefior Miguel, and had been en- 
tertained by him in his beautiful Saracenic 
house at Ronda with Eastern hospitality. 
This he requited by giving them the oppor- 
tunity of sailing for England in a vessel 
laden with Xeres sack ; but the misery of 
the voyage across the Bay of Biscay in a 
ship fit for nothing but wine, was. excessive, 
and creatures reared in the lovely climate 
and refined luxury of the land of the palm 
and orange, exhausted too already by the 
toils of the mountain journey, were incapable 
of enduring it, and Abenali’s brave wife and 
one of her children were left beneath the 
waves of the Atlantic. With the one little 
girl left to him, he arrived in London, and 
the recommendation of his Cadiz friend 
obtained for him work from a dealer in 
foreign weapons, who was not unwilling to 
procure them nearer home. Happily for 
him, Moorish masters, however rich, were 
always required to be proficients in their own 
trade ; and thus Miguel, or Michael as he was 
known in England, was able to maintain him- 
self and his child by the fabrication of blades 
that no one could distinguish from those of 
Damascus. Their perfection was a work of 
infinite skill, labour, and industry, but they 
were so costly, that their price, and an occa- 
sional job of inlaying gold in other metal, 
sufficed to maintain the old man and his 
little daughter. The armourers themselves 
were sometimes forced to have recourse to 
him, though unwillingly, for he was looked 
on with distrust and dislike as an interloper 
of foreign birth, belonging to no guild. <A 
Biscayan or Castillian of the oldest Christian 
blood incurred exactly the same obloquy 
from the mass of London craftsmen and 


apprentices, and Lucas himself had small 
measure of favour, though Dutchmen were 
less alien to the English mind than Spaniards, 
and his trade did not lead to so much rivalry 
and competition. 

As much of this as Ambrose knew or 
understood he told to Stephen, who listened 
in a good deal of bewilderment, understand- 
ing very little, but with a strong instinct 
that his brother’s love of learning was lead- 
ing him into dangerous company. And 
what were they doing on this fine May holi- 
day, when every one ought to be out enjoying 
themselves ? 

“ Well, if thou wilt know,” said Ambrose, 
pushed hard, “there is one Master William 
Tindal, who hath been doing part of the 
blessed Evangel into English, and for better 
certainty of its correctness, Master Michael 
was comparing it with his Arabic version, 
while I overlooked the Latin.” 

“OQ Ambrose, thou wilt surely run into 
trouble. Know you not how nurse Joan 
used to tell us of the burning of the Lollard 
books ?” 

“ Nay, now, Stevie, this isno heresy. "Tis 
such work as the great scholar, Master Eras- 
mus, is busied on—ay, and he is loved and 
honoured by both the archbishops and the 
king’s grace! Ask Tibble Steelman what 
he thinks thereof.” 

“Tibble Steelman would think nought of 
a beggarly stranger calling himself a sword 
cutler, and practising the craft without 
prenticeship or license,” said Stephen, swell- 
ing with indignation. “Come on Ambrose, 
and sweep the cobwebs from thy brain. If 
we cannot get into our own tent again, we 
can mingle with the outskirts, and learn how 
the day is going, and how our lances and 
breastplates have stood where the knaves’ at 
the Eagle have gone like reeds and egg-shells 
—just as I threw George Bates, the pren- 
tice at the Eagle yesterday in a wrestling 
match at the butts with the trick old 
Diggory taught me.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A KING IN A QUAGMIRE. 


For my pastance 
Hunt, sing, and dance, 
My heart is set 
All godly sport 
To my comfort. 
Who shall me let ? 
Tue Krne’s BaLape, attributed to Henry VIII. 


Lire was a rough, hearty thing in the 
early sixteenth century, strangely divided 
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between thought and folly, hardship and 
splendour, misery and merriment, toil and 
sport. 

The youths in the armourer’s household 
had experienced little of this as yet in their 
country life, but in London they could not 
but soon begin to taste both sides of the 
matter. Master Headley himself was a good 
deal taken up with city affairs, and left the 
details of his business to Tibble Steelman 
and Kit Smallbones, though he might always 
appear on the scene, and he had a wonderful 
knowledge of what was going on. 

The breaking-in and training of the two 
new country lads was entirely left to them 
and to Edmund Burgess. Giles soon found 
that complaints were of no avail, and only 
made matters harder for him, and that Tibble 
Steelman and Kit Smallbones had no notion 
of favouring their master’s cousin. 

Poor fellow, he was very miserable in 
those first weeks. The actual toil, to which 
he was an absolute novice, though nominally 
three years an apprentice, made his hands 
raw, and his joints full of aches, while his 
groans met with nothing but laughter ; and 
he recognised with great displeasure, that 
more was laid on him than on Stephen Bir- 
kenholt. This was partly in consideration of 
Stephen’s youth, partly of his ready zeal 
and cheerfulness. His hands might be sore 
too, but he was rather proud of it than other- 
wise, and his hero worship of Kit Smallbones 
made him run on errands, tug at the bellows 
staff, or fetch whatever was called for with a 
bright alacrity that won the foremen’s hearts, 
and it was noted that he who was really a 
gentleman, had none of the airs that Giles 
Headley showed. 

Giles began by some amount of bullying, 
by way of slaking his wrath at the prefer- 
ence shown for one whom he continued to 
style a beggarly brat picked up on the heath ; 
but Stephen was good-humoured, and accus- 
tomed to give and take, and they both found 
their level, as well in the Dragon courtas among 
the world outside, where the London prentices 
were a strong and redoubtable body, with 
rude, not to say cruel, rites of initiation 
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among themselves, plenty of rivalries and 
enmities between house and house, guild and 
guild, but a united, not to say ferocious, 
esprit de corps against every one else. _ Fisti- 
cuffs and wrestlings were the amenities that 
passed between them, though always witha love 
of fair play so long as no cowardice, or what 
was looked on as such was shown, for there 
was no mercy for the weak or weakly. 
Such had better betake themselves at once 
to the cloister, or life was made intolerable 
by constant jeers, blows, baitings and hunt- 
ings, often, it must be owned, absolutely 
brutal. 

Stephen and Giles had however passed 
through this ordeal. The letter to John 
Birkenholt had been despatched by a trusty 
clerk riding with the Judges of Assize, 
whom Mistress Perronel knew might be 
safely trusted, and who actually brought 
back a letter which might have emanated 
from the most affectionate of brothers, giving 
his authority for the binding Stephen appren- 
tice to the worshipful Master Giles Head- 
ley, and sending the remainder of the boy’s 
portion. 

Stephen was thereupon regularly bound 
apprentice to Master Headley. It was a 
solemn affair, which took place in the Armour- 
ers’ Hall in Coleman Street, before sundry 
witnesses. Harry Randall, in his soberest 
garb and demeanour, acted as guardian to his 
nephew, and presented him, clad in the 
regulation prentice garb—‘ flat round cap, 
close cut hair, narrow falling bands, coarse 
side coat, close hose, cloth stockings,” coat 
with the badge of the Armourers’ Company, 
and Master Headley’s own dragon’s tail on 
the sleeve, to which was added a blue cloak 
marked in like manner. The instructions to 
apprentices were rehearsed, beginning, ‘‘ Ye 
shall constantly and devoutly on your knees 
every day serve God, morning and evening” 
—pledging him to “avoid evil company, to 
make speedy return when sent on his mas- 
ter’s business, to be fair, gentle and lowly in 
speech and carriage with all men,” and the 


like. 


(To be continued.) 

















MRS. HARTLEY, WITH HER CHILD AS A YOUTHFUL BACCHANAL. 
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